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INTRODUCTION 



This is a critical period for Britain. A time of upheaval and crisis. Every major 
industry is in decline. Bankruptcies are at record levels, and the once workshop 
of the world is fast becoming an industrial graveyard. 

Massive amounts of capital are flowing abroad while multinational giants are 
spending billions in takeover struggles. Every viable public asset is being 
returned to the private sector on generous terms, while our car industry in 
particular is being sold off to US multinationals for a pittance. 

Unemployment has topped the 4 million mark. Over a quarter of our popula- 
tion are on or below the poverty level. Vast sums are squandered on the armed 
forces while social services are starved of cash and run down. 

Across the whole political spectrum there is massive discontent. Mrs 
Thatcher says there is no alternative and refuses to change course. But even 
leading Tories disagree. The rumblings of dissent in the Tory party, simmering 
for some time, have now burst into the open with a force and vigour that has put 
paid to the myth of 'Thatcherism'. 

The accumulating internal criticisms of Thatcher and her administration 
reveal deep divisions in the Tory ranks over the future strategy of British 
imperialism both domestically and in the world context. 

These divisions afford the labour and trade union movement with a golden 
opportunity to mobilise against the Tories and exploit the situation to full 
advantage. 

For seven years every section of the working population has faced an increas- 
ingly ruthless attack on jobs, wages and living standards. The trade unions in 
particular have come under a savage onslaught by the Tory government. 

If anything, now is the time for the trade unions and the whole movement to 
lift up the struggle against the Tories. Now should be the time for counter- 
attack. This is what should happen, but the lead is not being given to ensure 
that it does happen. 

The spirit of determined resistance shown by the miners in their year-long 
strike and which continues to be shown by the teachers and the printworkers 
and by other sections of the movement, is not being shown by the leadership of 
the Labour Party, notably Kinnock. Nor is it being shown by the TUC General 
Council. 

It is procrastinating. It is talking about co-operation and compromise. Instead 
of seeking ways to fight and resist the Tory anti-union laws, it is seeking to reach 
accommodation with some aspects of this legislation. 

For the right-wing sections of the Trade Union Congress leadership retreat and 
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accommodation is nothing new. But even for some of the left, concerned as they 
are to maintain unity at all costs, the lessons from the past point towards retreat 
not advance. 

This paralysis of action and mood for compromise at the top owes a lot to the 
atmosphere of pessimism emanating from a number of quarters. 

The aftermath of the miners' strike has been exploited by the media to ram 
home the message that the labour movement is powerless to resist and take on 
the Tory government. The advice which is given out unceasingly is that it is 
better for the movement to submit and learn to live with the 'new reality'. 

This same message has been relayed by some sections of the Left, notably the 
Eurocommunist faction in control of the Communist Party, and the so-called 
'soft-left' grouping in the Labour Party. 

This campaign to dishearten the trade union movement has had some effect. 
The failure of the TUC to take immediate action against those unions accepting 
Tory cash for ballots, in defiance of the 1982 Wembly Conference decisions 
(reaffirmed at the 1985 TUC Conference) was further evidence of the 
vacillation by the leadership of the movement. * 

That vacillation has allowed the scabbing activities of the EETPU in the 
print dispute, activities which threaten the very meaning of trade unionism 
itself, to go effectively unpunished. 

This tendency towards retreat and compromise, however, is not the only 
cause for concern. The objective of forcing the labour and trade union move- 
ment into dropping its resistance against Tory policies is only part of the wider 
long-term objective of forcing the movement into abandoning its own inde- 
pendent programme for economic advance and for socialism. 

That commitment was painstakingly built up over the past two decades, and 
remained strong even in the first period of office of the Thatcher government. 
Today, that commitment is under serious attack. 

The same media which tells the labour movement that it is too weak to resist 
the Tories, also pushes the message that it is too weak and powerless to fight for 
its own independent economic programme. Labour's election defeat in 1983 in 
particular, is held up as proof of the unpopularity of the key proposals 
contained in the movement's Alternative Economic Strategy. 

The lesson drawn from this is that if Labour is to win the next election and be 
in a position to serve the interests of the working people, the ambitious prop- 
osals of the AES and the aim of replacing capitalism with socialism must be 
dropped in favour of more 'realistic' proposals. 

Again, this message is echoed by some sections of the Left. Within the Labour 
Party the 'soft-left' grouped around the Labour Coordinating Committee have 
stepped up their opposition to some of the key demands of the AES, notably to 
free collective bargaining, to nationalisation, and to Britain's withdrawal from 
the Common Market. 

But it is significant that Marxism Today, and the Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party have gone even further. Not content merely to question par- 
ticular aspects of the AES, they now openly call for the abandonment of the 
AES as a whole. Under the guise of initiating a 'debate' over economic policy, 
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the leadership of the Communist Party has undertaken to spearhead the drive 
from the Left to force the movement into abandoning the AES and to remove 
socialism from the agenda of struggle. 

In keeping with this policy of capitulation they have in recent articles of 
^ ar ^sm Today even called for an electoral pact between the Labour Party and 

The result of all this is that confusion and doubt is spreading within the 
labour movement over the continued relevance of its own programme for 
advance as summed up in the AES. The dangers this poses for the movement at 
the present time are not to be underestimated. 

If the labour movement succumbs to the current ideological and political 
barrage and agrees to drop both its resistance to the Tory laws and its support 
for the Alternative Economic Strategy and the struggle for socialism, then pros- 
pects for all working people in this country will be grim. There will be little 
standing in the way of continued impoverishment of the working people and the 
continued erosion of morale and fightback potential. 

The time has come for all genuine left forces within the labour and trade 
union movement to come together and mount a full scale ideological and politi- 
cal counter-offensive against the pessimists, defeatists, and back-sliders. 

To assist such a counter-offensive, the Communist Campaign Group has pro- 
duced this pamphlet. 

We believe that the labour movement is strong, that it has the potential to 
fight, and what is most important, to win. We believe that what is needed above 
all else is unity around a clear programme of action. 

That programme must contain a total rejection of any attempt to limit or 
deflect the opposition to the Tory anti-union laws. And it must contain a clear- 
cut rejection of any attempt to water down the policies which can promote the 
longer-term interests of the working class. 

There must be a complete commitment to free collective bargaining, to re- 
nationalising those assets privatised by the Tories, and to taking Britain out of 
the Common Market. More generally, there must be a total commitment to the 
policies of the Alternative Economic Strategy and to the struggle for socialism. 

The current crisis is not an occasion for abandoning the AES and socialism as 
some would argue. On the contrary, it is precisely the occasion for mobilising 
and rallying the labour movement around this strategy. This is what the Com- 
munist Campaign Group believes, and this is what we shall argue in this pam- 
phlet. 

Given limitations of space, it is not our intention to address ourselves to every 
issue, or to examine every point in academic detail. The intention is to provide a 
broad and coherent perspective within which the case for the AES and for 
socialism as the labour movement's answer to the crisis can be made. 

To set the stage, we begin with an assessment of the Tory response to the 
crisis. 
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THE TORY OFFENSIVE 



1. 

The acute economic crisis today is the crisis of a particular system, the system of 
international state-monopoly capitalism. 

This phase of development has been particularly marked since the end of the 
Second World War when the necessity for the integration of the political power of 
the state with the economic power of monopolies was dictated by the need for capi- 
talism to adapt to the new international economic and political environment. 

Three major factors stood out in the immediate post-war period: the chal- 
lenge to capitalism posed by the emergence of a world socialist system following 
the defeat of fascism; the collapse of the old form of colonialism; and the 
increased power of the working class in the capitalist countries which ada- 
mantly refused to see a return"to the conditions of the '30s. 

The direct intervention of the state at every level of the capitalist economy 
seemed to yield dividends. As compared to earlier phases of capitalist develop- 
ment, the period of the '50s and '60s witnessed a sustained expansion in all the 
key indicators of economic performance: growth of output; productivity; 
employment levels and profit-rates. 

Whilst cyclical crises did not disappear, their range and depth were restricted 
and their negative consequences for output and employment in particular were 
dampened. 

The conditions of economic expansion meant that significant concessions 
could be yielded to working people in terms of increased benefits, services, and 
living standards in general. The creation and expansion of the Welfare State in 
Britain is a case in point. 

This is not to say that in any single case the capitalist class voluntarily or bene- 
volently granted concessions to working people. On the contrary, these conces- 
sions were invariably fought for and won in hard struggle. Nevertheless the 
point remains that in the early post-war years of relative expansion, capitalists 
were favourably placed to yield concessions. 

This was not the case towards the end of the 1960s and early 1970s. By this 
time the constraints to world-wide capitalist growth and development, 
constraints which were not external or accidental but intrinsic to the system 
itself, again come to the fore. The exceptional conditions of the early post-war 
years which allowed for sustained growth came to an end. From a period of rela- 
tive boom and expansion, international state-monopoly capitalism entered into 
a period of increasing decline. 
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The decline registered in every economic indicator which prior to 1970 had 
registered expansion. Growth and productivity experienced a slow-down; 
unemployment rose sharply and markets suffered a world-wide contraction. 
Profits everywhere went into decline. 

Attempts by the rival monopoly groups assisted by their respective national 
governments to shore up their profit base in conditions of world-wide contrac- 
tion only made matters worse. The early 70s was characterised by interest rate 
and exchange rate wars, massive upheavals in the world financial system and 
spiralling inflation. 

Ultimately, the objective of international monopoly capital of restoring pro- 
fit levels to their previous post-war levels could only mean one thing. Real 
wages had to be cut. More generally, those limited concessions which had 
been yielded to the working population in the early phase of expansion had to 
be clawed back, and any resistance posed by the working class had to be 
broken down. 

Such was the task facing the capitalist class internationally, and the British 
capitalist class in particular. 



2. 

Although Britain's economy in the early post-war years compared well with the 
pre-war situation, it had by contemporary international standards one of the 
worst records for investment, growth and trading performance. 

This had a lot to do with Britain's imperialist tradition. The first industrial 
nation, it had for decades responded to increasing economic competition from 
rival capitalist powers by relying increasingly on a parasitical role as a centre of 
world finance. 

Investment abroad tended to dominate over investment at home, and the 
'stop-go' policies of the '50s and '60s reflected government priority for the 
interests of sterling and the City of London rather than for domestic industry. 

The chronic weaknesses in Britain's economy, temporarily veiled over and 
cushioned by the conditions of world-wide expansion in the immediate post-war 
era, became sharply exposed with the abrupt change of economic climate in the 
early 1970s. 

Inevitably the crisis in the world capitalist economy reacted with extra special 
force in the ailing British economy. This meant that the task of placing the bur- 
den of the crisis onto the shoulders of the working people was for the British 
ruling class that much more urgent and had to be executed that much more 
quickly. 

The Heath government was the first to attempt a complete break with Keynes- 

war Labour and Tory governments alike. 

From the moment of its election in June 1970 the Heath government opted 
for open confrontation with the trade unions and labour movement in a swift 
attempt to sharply reverse many of the post-war gains won by the working 
population. 
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The chief watchword of the Heath government was the now familiar term 
'rationalisation'. 

With the declared intention of shaking up the economy and improving 
its competitiveness, it withdrew any commitment to prop up ailing firms, the 
so-called 'lame-ducks' of industry. It allowed unemployment to climb towards 
the V2 million mark. It instituted the first big cuts along the whole range of 
social services (Mrs. Thatcher's first claim to notoriety was as the 'milk- 
snatcher'). It attempted to hold down wages through statutory controls on 
incomes. And, in order, to restrict the ability of . the labour movement to 
oppose these 'rationalisation' measures, it passed the Industrial Relations Act 
in 1971, considered at the time to be the most vicious attack on trade union 
rights this century. 

Judged even from its own class standpoint, the Heath government was an 
abject failure. It suffered defeat after defeat at the hands of the working class. 

The release of the Pentonville Five dockers; the reprieve for the Upper Clyde 
Shipyards; the mass demonstrations and strikes which finally killed the Indus- 
trial Relations Act; and the miners' strikes which led to the collapse of the 
Heath government in 1974 - the first time in UK history that a government col- 
lapse was directly occasioned by industrial action -all bore testimony to the 
strength of the working class. 

The working class in the early 1970s was too united, too strong, and too confi- 
dent of its own strength to be defeated in direct confrontation. 




When Labour was elected to office in February 1974, it at first seemed that the 
magnificent struggles of the miners and the whole working class would be 
deservingly rewarded. 

Labour's election manifesto was certainly rich in promise. The radical mea- 
sures listed were all part of a declared overall intention to 'bring about a funda- 
mental and irreversible shift in the balance of power and wealth in favour of 
working people and their families'. 

Had some of the key proposals in the manifesto been implemented such a 
shift could have occurred. Moreover, circumstances then were most favourable 
for the implementation of these proposals. The same degree of unity, strength 
and confidence of the labour movement which saw the defeat of Heath and his 
programme, could have seen the successful implementation of a working-class 
programme. 

But this did not happen. In fact, the very opposite happened. The years of the 
Wilson-Callaghan government saw a further substantial shift in the balance of 
power and wealth in favour of the capitalist class. 

In essence the class objectives of Labour's right-wing leadership were funda- 
mentally those of Heath and the Tories. The difference was that, where Heath 
had failed to achieve these objectives by means of open confrontation with the 
labour movement, Wilson and Callaghan had succeeded by enlisting the collab- 
oration of the right-wing leadership of the trade unions. 
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2? fn P 'l ^1 ^jK™ 0 the Contract. Its declared aim was 

to invo ve the TUC, in partnership with the government, in the making of 

Tr W Z TT rrT 1C ,? nd ^ P0Ucy ' ItS real Spedflc P ur P ose ' however > wa * to 
get tne 1UL itself to enforce and police a wage-restraint policy. This was 

unprecedented in the history of UK government-labour relations 

The results of the Social Contract were catastrophic for the working class. 
The period between 1974 and 1977 saw a larger recorded drop in real wages 
than during any comparable period in UK history. This was accompanied by a 
wide-sweeping attack on the 'social-wage' as the Callaghan government (operat- 
ing behind the facade of IMF diktat) slashed government spending on industry, 
infrastructure and social services. y 
It was not Thatcher or Lawson, but Callaghan and Dennis Healy who were 
the first to systematically apply monetarist policies of cash-limits for the public 
suppl"' deflClt Spending and controls on the growth of the money 

The result of these measures was not merely a reduction in living standards, 
but a massive expansion in the level of unemployment. It was under the Labour 
government that unemployment went past the million mark, from 600,000 in 
1974 to Vfa million in 1978. 

The period of the Social Contract was for the working class a period of 
betrayal and broken promises. But as their position steadily worsened, and their 
initial confidence and expectation turned into disgust and disillusionment with 
the Labour government, the ground was inexorably prepared for the return of 
another Tory government. 

4. 

The strategic objectives of the Tory government elected in 1979 were 
essentially no different from those of the Heath and Wilson-Callaghan govern- 
ments. 



On the one side there would be a continuation of the attacks on the living stan- 
dards of working people so as to restore and consolidate the profit base of the 
financial institutions and monopoly capital. On the other side there would be a 
continuation of the efforts to break and nullify working class resistance to these 
belligerent adjustment plans on behalf of the monopolies. 

The difference between the Thatcher government and its predecessors would 
be in the speed, ruthlessness and. degree of completeness with which it would 
pursue its objectives. 

There are two main reasons for this difference, both of them rooted in the 
experience and material conditions of class struggle. 

Firstly, the new right-wing monetarist leadership around Mrs. Thatcher had 
learned and absorbed the lessons of the mistakes committed by the Heath 
government, the mistakes of the first post-war trial run in open class- 
confrontation policies. 

Secondly, the years of the Social Contract had ensured that the Thatcher 
government would be confronted with a labour movement which had nowhere 



near the degree of confidence it had in 1974 and which had become partly 

d Howevefthe lower morale of the working people in 1979 did not mean that 
they were going to be a pushover as far as the Tories and their class ob.ectives 

of fighXck ability. This was due to the fact that the mam organisations of 
working class solidarity - the trade unions - were still intact and united to a sig- 

"ThTexXs why the attack on the trade unions was from the outset, and 
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The Tories have always claimed that their monetarist policies designed to 
Jueeze ou inflation will restore business confidence and competitive s and 
by this means provide a solid foundation for long-term improvements in ,ob 

nublic assets at knock-down prices, their encouragement of a continuing exodus 
of capital and their high interest rate and high exchange rate polices have all 
combined to accelerate the decline of Britain's economy. 

Britain's manufacturing base has been eroded to the extent that we now 
imp" more manufactured goods than we export, and so little is spent on indus- 
^ research and development that we are fast becoming not so much a low- 

^^^^7L vandaHsation of Britain's economy by monetarist 
policies has undoubtedly been on unemployment. Today it stands at over 4V 2 

"ifwematch facts to rhetoric, wecan say that Tory policies are a failure. But if we 

standpoint, their policies are not a failure at all. For them unemployment is not a 
problem to be solved, but an instrument to be used. 

P One side of Tory unemployment strategy is to employ this weapon as mens 
to clamp down on working class morale and confidence Fear of the dole queue 
has made many workers refrain from struggle and strike action 

The other side of Tory unemployment strategy is to use it in a more direct, 
aggressive and interventionist way. c^u„ m - reHnre 

Recent proposals such as to expand the Youth Training Scheme, reduce 
nationaHmurance contributions on low paid jobs, wind up the wages counc. , 
and extend the qualifying period before unfair dismissal can be claimed, are all 
appaTenfly designed to enhance the 'adaptability' and 'mobility' of the labour 

f0 Bui the real aim behind these proposals is to compel the 

compete for jobs with those at work in order to force down wages, eflect 

speedups and further weaken trade union power. 



Without doubt the creation of a two-tiered system of employment, in which 
there is an increasing shift away from permanent, organised jobs towards 
unskilled, casual, part-time or temporary jobs, goes a long way to explain why 
Britain today has become the low wage economy of Europe. 

6. 

Whilst the Tories have used unemployment to heighten the climate of insecur- 
ity and weaken working class morale, they have at the same time passed anti- 
union legislation to ensure more direct, physical constraints on trade union 
resistance. 

The Tory Employment Acts of 1980, 1982 and 1984 are direct descendants of 
the 1971 Industrial Relations Act passed by the Heath government. But the 
continuity of objective is accompanied by a sharp difference of approach. In the 
new anti-union legislation, we have a significant example of how the Tories of 
the Thatcher government have learned from the mistakes of its predecessor. 

The hallmark of the 1971 Act was that it attempted, in a single piece of legisla- 
tion, a direct full-scale assault on trade unions. Special bodies, like the National 
Industrial Relations Court, were created to implement the assault. But the crea- 
tion of these bodies provided focal points of attack for the labour movement. 

If we turn to the Prior and Tebbit Employment Acts, we find no direct fron- 
tal attacks but a steady, indirect, piecemeal approach. Far from creating any 
visible targets to attack or boycott -no NIRC is established, no central regis- 
tration is needed -the existing courts are used to restrict the scope of trade 
union rights. 

Strictly speaking, trade unions do not have 'rights' as such, but immunities 
from the law. These immunities enabled trade unions to adopt a wide range of 
activities to defend the interests of their members. These immunities have been 
removed piece by piece, thus making many forms of strikes and other types of 
union activities (such as sympathy actions, secondary picketing) illegal. 

Whilst this had weakened the bargaining position of trade unions, the power 
of the employer has been strengthened. Today it is easier for employers to sack 
strikers, have shop stewards disciplined, and trade unions financially damaged 
or crippled in a court of law. 

One of the more pernicious aspects of Tory anti-union legislation has been to 
impose the necessity for ballots on unions, totally disregarding their right to 
decide their own form of inner-union democracy. The particular danger posed 
by this policy is that it superficially appears not as a means of restricting but of 
'extending' trade union democracy. 

But the real intention behind the Tory demand for ballots on every conceiv- 
able occasion, and the provision of cash for holding ballots, is not democracy at 
all, but to further debilitate and dampen trade union fight-back potential. 

In the case of pre-strike ballots, the media is allowed time to influence and win 
individual workers away from the collective workforce, and build on and exploit 
any doubts and hesitation before a strike. At the same time, the period over 
which the ballot is taken gives employers the chance to strengthen their position 
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in circumstances where timing and the balance of power is crucial. 

Similarly, the emphasis placed on postal ballots for the election of union offi- 
cials at all levels, is again designed to allow the media maximum opportunity to 
directly interfere in the election and influence workers into voting for candi- 
dates favourable to management and the right-wing. 

The scandalous interventions of the national media in the internal elections of 
the TGWU are a case in point. 

7. 

Whilst unemployment and anti-union legislation have been the two most 
vicious weapons used to attack and cripple the trade unions, they are not the 
only ones. In fact the distinguishing feature of this Tory government is the way 
they have coordinated the use of these weapons and combined them with other 
measures in a comprehensive and all-sided anti-union strategy. 

The Ridley Report leaked to the Economist in 1978 showed how much effort 
was put by the Tories into preparing such a strategy even before they were 
elected in May 1979. 

The report warned that if a future government under Thatcher was to avoid the 
mistakes of the Heath government, it should prepare its ground for confrontation 
with the unions thoroughly, choosing its time and place ofbattle, and singling out 
for special attack what were thought to be the most dangerous opponents. The 
report predicted: '...the most likely battleground will be the coal industry'. 

In preparation for this particular battle the Ridley Report advised that a That- 
cher government should build up maximum coal stocks at the power stations, 
make use of scab lorry drivers to haul the coal, make contingency plans for the 
import of coal and, in its own words, 1 there should be a large and mobile squad of 
police equipped and prepared to uphold the law against picketing.' 

The miners' strike showed how closely the Thatcher government followed 
Ridley's advice. The Tories opted for confrontation not in February 1981, 
when the miners first threatened mass action against pit closures, but in March 
1984, when unemployment and anti-union legislation had begun to bite. The 
Tories made full use of the law courts, the riot police and scab labour to intimi- 
date the miners and undermine their support. And employing the media as the 
ideological arm of the state, they conducted a vicious propaganda campaign to 
abuse the miners and discredit their case. 

In the face of all this it was no surprise that the miners failed to win their 
objectives. But it is a tribute to the determination and courage of the miners and 
their families that they withstood the full onslaught of the Tory state apparatus 
for a whole year. 

From the miners we pass to the print workers in their challenge to the multi- 
nationals and Tory anti-union legislation. 

The print dispute has highlighted the extent to which big business and the 
Tory government receives active assistance for its anti-union drive from within 
the union movement itself. 

The coal dispute demonstrated how effective the use of scab labour can be in 
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threatening and undermining a strike. Learning this lesson, Rupert Murdoch 
made it into the principal weapon of attack against the print workers and the 
print unions. And in the EETPU led by Hammond and the right wing Murdoch 
and other press barons found a union leadership perfectly willing to provide a 
systematic strike-breaking role. 

Committed to accommodation and collaboration with the capitalist class, the 
EETPU spearheaded the drive to get trade unions to accept Tory cash for bal- 
lots. It was the first union to sign single-union, no-strike agreements, for 
example with Hitachi in South Wales. 

In the war on the print unions, it has taken class collaboration and strike break- 
ing to its maximum extent. In recruiting scab labour and in allowing their mem- 
bers to work the new presses in Wapping on the very terms and conditions which 
have been totally rejected by SOGAT '82 and the NGA, it has allowed Murdoch 
the means to lay-off thousands of print-workers without fear of immediate 
shutdown. 

It is with good reason that the EETPU has been described as the Trojan Horse 
of the employers inside the labour movement. The importance of its strike- 
breaking role to the capitalist class cannot be overestimated. To the degree that 
they can use the weapon of scab labour as an inside method of splitting union 
solidarity, to that degree is the very existence of trade unionism itself threatened. 

If this threat is to be defeated, and if there is to be a closing of ranks in defence 
of trade unions and their continued ability to defend the rights and conditions of 
their members, then scab workers and scab-unions must be isolated, con- 
demned and expelled. There can be no unity if strike-breaking is tolerated. 

8. 

What, then, is the general state of the trade union and labour movement today? 
There is no denying that as compared with the situation in 1979, or even in 
1982, the movement has suffered a set-back. 

Through their economic policies and their use of the state machine, and 
through their encouragement of scab activities, the Tories have succeeded in 
weakening the trade unions in terms of numbers, morale and degree of cohesion. 
This in turn has meant that they have with some success been able to soften up and 
discipline the workforce and force it to yield to the terms of capital. 

But this has not been the only intention of the Tories. On a wider front, the 
task of confronting and crippling the main organisations of working class resist- 
ance has always been a key prerequisite for launching a full-scale onslaught on 
the living standards of the working people as a whole. 

It is true that the Tories commenced their attacks on a wide range of social 
services and living standards literally from the day they came into office. But it 
is also true that the speed and scope of the attacks have been in direct correlation 
to the degree of weakening of the organised working class. 

It is no coincidence that Fowler's White Paper on the Reform of Social Secur- 
ity-described as the biggest shake-up of the social security system since the war 
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-appeared in December 1985. That is, in the aftermath of the mmers strike 
and at a time when the degree of unity of the trade unions against the Tones (as 
reeiaereXur Wembley Conference of 1982) had given way to some degree of 
Sity as over the question of the AUEW and the EETPU acceptance of 

^TL'atacko^ne Welfare State has been steadily built up over the years 

cut, and the policy of rate capping The Fowler 
White Paper proposes to place that attack onto a new footing. In one piece ot 
legiSation half the population of Britain will in one way or another suffer a 
sharp cutback in benefits and services. „ n priallv dis- 

The worst hit will be those sections of the population who are especially ois 
advanced Many of today's pensioners will suffer from cuts in housing benef 

be hit by the end of maternity grant, changes in the rules tor matermty aiiow 
ance and reduced entitlements for widows. 

Families generally will lose out from cuts in child benefit. Some will also 
recTe le s g 0 r no housing benefit. People becoming sick for a long period or 
SaWed in future will have no earnings related invalidity pension. 

The young unemployed will be major victims from the Ganges m supple, 
mental benfit. Andttday's workers will lose guaranteed pens.ons under the 
State nensions scheme (SERPS) which is to be abolished. 

TlndeX Tories all working people and especially those who are worse off 
ar ££££ *at -thing isTehs as of right. Even the smallest of conce* 
s ont or the most petty advantage, must be earned and paid for to the Ml. 

TheTntention of the Tories is not only to depress living standard to their 
absolute minimum, but to force the working class into lowering then aspira- 
rions and to condition and accustom them to poverty as a way of life 

Bv these means the Tories hope not only to create but also to mam tain the 
JriSZ£* for the expansion of profits and wealth for the monopohes and 
for the whole capitalist class. In this they are succeeding. 

Withirthree years of the Tories taking office the richest 5 per cent of the 
potation increased their share of the wealth W** 
while the share owned by the poorest 75 per cent fell from 24 perceWtO 19 per 
Tent In 1982 the poorest half of the population owned just 4 per cent of the 
weahh Since then the gap between rich and poor has w.dened even further^ 
Cen the Tories first proposed to wind up the wages councils they said tha 
wag^s of the lowest paid were too high to permit a sufficient 
them At about the same time Lord Gowne resigned as Tory Arts Minister say 
ing that he could not live on £33,000 a year. 
There is no better illustration of the double-standards and hypocrisy of this 

Tory government. 
9. 

In comparing the Thatcher government with its predecessors there is nc .deny- 
ing that there are differences. There are differences in propaganda approach 
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and media projection. There are differences in the way policies and the state 
apparatus have been harnessed in an all-out war on the working class. 

But no matter how significant or varied these differences are, they are still 
secondary not primary. They are differences which relate to the method of exe- 
cution of a class programme, not to the programme itself. 

The contemporary crisis of international state-monopoly capitalism has dic- 
tated the fundamental tasks facing the dominant sections of the capitalist class 
in this as in other countries. These tasks were common to the Heath, Wilson- 
Callaghan and Thatcher governments alike. What distinguishes the Thatcher 
government from its predecessors is the consistency of purpose and uncompro- 
mising ruthlessness with which it has set about fulfilling its class objectives. 

This ruthlessness is not a sign of strength but of weakness. The bigger the 
crisis of capitalism, the less room for manoeuvre there is for the capitalist class, 
and the more frenzied and vicious must be the attack on the working class and 
their organisations. 

What lesson can this hold for the working class? There can only be one. 

If the working class is to reverse the current trend in living standards and 
unemployment, and if it is to shift the balance of economic and political power 
back in its favour, then it must fight with the same uncompromising approach 
for its own class programme. 

This brings us to the Alternative Economic Strategy and the fight for social- 
ism. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE LEFT'S ALTERNATIVE 
ECONOMIC STRATEGY 

1. 

The Alternative Economic Strategy (AES) was originally developed in the late 
sixties in opposition to the right-wing reformist policies of the first Wilson 
government. During the subsequent anti-Tory struggles which culminated in 
the collapse of the Heath government, it drew widespread support and came to 
represent the labour movement's own clear answer to Britain's economic crisis. 

The AES was never a narrow, formal policy document so much as a compre- 
hensive and integral body of proposals which would challenge the crisis in a 
way which benefitted all working people. 

At the same time the AES was not the invention of any single group or party 
but was collectively formulated and developed by the Communist Party in par- 
ticular, by Labour's left-wing and eventually by the TUC. 

The strength and extent of the support for the Strategy was such that many of 
its key proposals, as well as a statement of its overriding objective, were incor- 
porated in Labour's election manifestos of February and October 1974, 
although these continued to make provision for a form of wage-restraint. 

The defeat of the Labour government five years later bore testimony not to 
the unpopularity of the policies of the AES itself, which were never imple- 
mented by tne ngnt-wing government, out to tne DanKruptcy oi tne oociai con- 
tract. 

Wide sections of the movement understood this all too well, and for this 
reason in the period following Labour's defeat in 1979 they stepped up not only 
their commitment to the AES but also their demands that any future Labour 
government should be bound to implement progressive policies contained in its 
election manifesto. 

The situation has altered in the very recent period. Labour's second election 
defeat in 1983 gave opponents of the AES within the labour movement a 
renewed opportunity to argue that the AES itself was unpopular, unviable, and 
therefore in need of replacement by a 'new' strategy. 

Although the broad based commitment to the AES still remains, it is true that 
doubts are spreading in some areas of support where doubt did not exist before. 
This process of confusing and disorientating traditional areas of support for the 
AES is assisted by the fact that in many cases this support has not been suffi- 
ciently founded on an educated awareness of what precisely the economic and 
political goals of the AES were. 
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Later we shall expose the true content of, and the real class interests served 
by, the current fasionable alternatives to the AES. Here for the present we pro- 
vide a brief, communist perspective on the major reasons why the AES contin- 
ues to be the labour movement's only viable, independent strategy. 

We shall concentrate on four major questions: who benefits from the AES; 
how the AES is to be financed; what means are needed to implement the AES; 

2. 

The immediate aim of the AES is to substitute for the present Tory monetarist 
programme of spending cuts a reflationary programme aimed at boosting 
demand and expanding the economy. 

It is proposed to cut VAT, to reduce direct taxes on working people's 
incomes, and to shift the burden of taxation onto the rich (eg through a special 
wealth tax and through stricter controls on tax evasion). Incomes of those in 
currently poorly paid jobs should be lifted through the implementation of a 
National Minimum Wage Policy, whilst at the same time there should be 
greater provision for equal wages in equal jobs for women, ethnic minorities 
and other discriminated sections of the workforce. 

Alongside measures to boost individual incomes of workers, there needs to be 
a massive and sustained increase in public spending in three priority areas. 

The first priority area is industry. There must be a big investment drive in the 
traditional publicly owned industries and in the newer industries based on 
modern advanced technology. 

This investment drive needs to be accompanied by measures which will 
ensure both an all-round increase in jobs, and which will provide equal opportu- 
nities for access to these jobs for all sections of the working population. 

The implementation of a shorter working week would be one of the most 
important ways of ensuring that investment in new technology does not lead to 
an overall loss in jobs. 

Training must be an integral pan of a policy for expansion in investment and 
job creation. In particular, funds should be made availbale for high quality edu- 
cation and training for working class youth. At the same time it is important to 
provide a programme for training and retraining adults, especially women and 
ethnic minorities, to allow them entry to the more skilled, secure and better paid 
jobs in the manufacturing sector. 

The planned investment drive must also take into account the important 
question of regional distribution. It is necessary to rebuild a regional economic 
development strategy, to stimulate industry and employment in Scotland, 
Wales and the English regions suffering severe economic' depression and social 
inequalities. A strong system of regional economic planning and development 
within the framework of planning and controls on an all-Britain level, must be 
at the centre of a programme for expansion. 

The second priority area is the economy's infrastructure. A lot more public 
spending needs to be allocated to construction projects such as house building 
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and renovation, hospitals, schools, roads and sewers and leisure facilities. This 
will also assist job creation both directly as more construction workers are 
employed, and indirecty through various spin-off effects. 

The third priority area is social service provision. Funds must be made avail- 
able to increase pensions and services for the elderly. There must be an increase 
in spending on education and the health services. And much more needs to be 
spent on family allowances and maternity grants, and on nurseries and child- 
care facilities. • 

With regard to this last point, it needs to be stressed that it is not enough 
merely to legislate for equal opportunities for women. Only the greater provi- 
sion for a wide array of services and material benefits will actually afford 
women, especially those with children, the means to escape casualised work on 
the margins and to enter better jobs in the mainstream of the economy. 

If working people of all categories are the main beneficiaries of the AES pro- 
gramme of economic expansion, certain sections of the capitalist class itself- in 
particular the small and middle business sector -should also derive some bene- 
fits. 

Certainly, the main groups which will not benefit from the AES will be the 
big multinational corporations and the financial institutions. This, however, 
brings us to the next question of controls and finance. 

3. 

The implementation of an ambitious programme for economic and social 
expansion will undoubtedly give rise to a number of problems which in the 
main fall into two categories. One is finance. 

It is true that the programme will be to some extent self-financing. As jobs are 
created and unemployment comes down, the money currently being used to 
finance social security spending (much of which comes from North Sea oil reve- 
nue) can be re-deployed in a productive direction. But there will still be a need 
for extra massive funds at the disposal of central and local government for 
investment in industry and increased social service spending. The first question 
that arises therefore is, where is this extra money to come from? 

The other type of problem concerns the issue of controls. Take the problem of 
inflation. It is possible that measures to boost private and public spending will 
lead not to extra output but to continued price rises. Or it is possible that the extra 
demand for goods is met not by domestic industry but by increased imports. 

Either way measures to boost demand can be self-defeating and will not neces- 
sarily lead either to real increases in living standards or to increases in jobs in 
domestic industry unless these measures are accompanied by a system of con- 
trols, controls which allow the government to effectively intervene and regulate 
the economy. The second question here is, what kind of controls? At whose 
expense? 

To begin with this last question, the AES is categorically clear as to what type 
of control will not be imposed: incomes control. There will be no form or type 
oi wage-restraint. 
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On the contrary, one of the central planks of the AES is a complete affirm- 
ation of the system of free collective bargaining. And to this intent, it is 
important that alongside the economic measures of a future Left government 
there must be measures to repeal all the Tory anti-union laws and further 
strengthen the rights of trade unions to represent and fight for the interests of 
their members. 

The AES' affirmation of free collective bargaining and opposition to wage 
restraint does not mean that it singles out those workers in strongly unionised 
jobs for special priority or treatment at the expense of other sections of the 
working population in weaker bargaining positions. 

Far from it. The AES seeks to improve the position of all working people. 
What it will not countenance is any position of 'poverty-sharing' or 'wage- 
sharing'. That is, a position where one section of the workforce is forced to pay 
for small improvements in favour of other poorer sections of the workforce. 
The intention rather, of the AES is to seek an improvement in the living stan- 
dards of all working people, where it forces the capitalist class itself to meet the 
bill for this collective improvement out of its profits. 

But, to return to the previous question of finance, how can the capitalist class 
be forced to pay up? This brings us to the very core of the AES programme, 
which stipulates the type of controls that will need to be implemented. 

To begin with, there is the need for a reduction in arms expenditure. Britain 
spends 1 3% of total government expenditure (or 5% of GNP) on defence, which 
is a level second only to the US and highest by far in Europe. Cuts in this total 
would release enormous funds for investment in the British economy. This is 
one reason why the campaign for nuclear disarmament is a positive counterpart 
on the peace front to the AES on the economic front. 

There needs to be a system of price controls. A prices commission must be set 
up to ensure that wage increases are not arbitrarily passed on to consumers via 
price increases, but are where necessary and possible absorbed in the form of a 
reduction in monopoly profits. 

There needs to be a system of investment controls. These basically fall into two 
types. On the one hand, there is the policy of nationalisation. The major areas of 
industry which have been privatised by the Tories should be re-nationalised so as 
to ensure that they are run on a basis which fulfills collective social criteria and 
not the criterion of private gain. 

In addition, there needs to be further selective nationalisation, especially of 
the key multinationals, major banks and financial institutions. This policy 
would be the only means of guaranteeing that the vast amounts of funds at the 
disposal of these institutions would be directed towards investment in British 
industry. At the same time nationalising North Sea oil would be the only way to 
ensure that the vast revenues here (currently being squandered to pay for unem- 
ployment, imports and investment of capital abroad) are used instead to help 
restore Britain's manufacturing base. 

On the other hand, there needs to be a comprehensive system of planning 
agreements whereby the government, with the fullest democratic participation 
of the trade unions and workforce concerned, can set (and if necessary impose 
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on) major private companies in industry guidelines for investment and growth. 
Refusal to enter such agreements should be met by nationalisation. 

Turning to the external side, there would need to be capital and exchange 
controls to ensure that much of the vast sums of long-term capital currently 
being channelled abroad are kept in Britain for investment in British industry. 

In addition, there would need to be selective import controls to protect key 
areas of British industry such as cars, electronics, steel and coal. The protection 
of these areas of industry would be crucial to the restoration of Britain's manu- 
facturing base, and would allow for balanced development of other dependent 
sectors of the economy. 

Finally, in order to ensure the. implementation of the wide range of domestic 
and external controls listed above, there must be a commitment to the immed- 
iate withdrawal of Britain from the Common Market. 

The call for Britain's withdrawal from the Common Market is not a call for 
Britain's isolation from the European economy. On the contrary, by withdraw- 
ing from the Common Market set-up, Britain can replace the present system of 
unbalanced and inequitable commerce with a few select partners, with a system 
of balanced and equitable economic relations with all the European countries, 
inclusive of the socialist countries, as well as with the countries of the Third 
World. 

Space prevents an extensive elaboration of the internationalist dimension of 
the AES. Suffice it to say that the struggle of the British labour and progressive 
movement to advance its interests against those of monopoly capital must entail 
unity and solidarity with the struggle against the multinationals and the system 
of imperialism on a world-wide scale. 

This means unity and a much expanded development of trading relations 
with the socialist countries where working people have taken state power. And 
it means unity with the people of the developing countries who, under the 
present system of financial ties and debt-bondage, continue to have their wealth 
and resources plundered by imperialism and remain in a state of abject poverty. 

In economic terms, unity here should mean not only planning for balanced 
and mutually beneficial trade with the countries of the Third World, but also 
making active provision of favourable credits and other forms of direct aid to 
assist their industry and trading position. All this should be combined with a 
real determination to help free the developing countries from economic subju- 
gation and impoverishment by imperialism. In particular, and as an immediate 
priority, this means making a clear demand for the current debt -burden to be 
written off, not re-negotiated. 

What then, to sum up, is the AES? Enough here has been said to expose, if not 
every detail or item of the AES, at least its central purpose and direction. 

The policies of economic expansion and the accompanying system of controls 
needed, characterise the AES as a comprehensive and integral set of policies 
with a coherent class content. It is a programme for planning and restructuring 
the British economy, and in particular its industrial base, in a manner which 
benefits and strengthens the position of working people and which forces the 
monopolies and finance capital to foot the bill. 
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From what has been said about the nature and intention of the AES, it is certain 
that the capitalist class will not willingly allow its implementation. It will do 
everything in its power to block and derail the AES programme. 

The power of resistance of monopoly and finance capital is indeed large and 
should not be underestimated by any Left government. It will, for example, use 
the mass media to whip up a vicious anti-AES propaganda campaign; it will 
resort to the international capitalist institutions, such as the IMF or those of the 
Common Market, to blackmail a Left government; it will organise a capital 
strike against a Left government, and many multinational corporations will be 
encouraged to withdraw operations from Britain in the hope of sabotaging the 
economy. 

But if the ideological, economic and political power of capital is not to be 
underestimated, neither should it be allowed to overawe the labour movement 
and the government it supports, and force them into retreat and eventual aban- 
donment of the AES. 

The AES can be implemented, and the resistance of capital to the AES can be 
overcome, providing two essential conditions are met. 

Firstly, steps must be taken to ensure the widest possible democratic involve- 
ment of all sections of the working population at every step of implementation 
of the AES 

Neither the labour and progressive movement on one side, nor the govern- 
ment itself on the other, should ever be allowed to see the AES as a matter of 
parliamentary legislation and government jurisdiction alone. It is a programme 
which at all stages must be firmly rooted in mass support and participation, and 
must be implemented through a combination of extra-parliamentary and parlia- 
mentary struggle. 

Secondly, steps must be taken to ensure that the central power of the state is 
effectively utilised to limit and severely restrict the powers of resistance of the 
opponents of the AES. 

Such steps should include: democratisation of the media so as to allow sup- 
porters of the AES greater access to the television, radio and newspapers to pre- 
sent their views; abolition of the House of Lords and democratisation of the 
civil service and other key areas of the state so as to ensure that parliamentary 
legislation is not blocked at executive level; adoption of a wide system of 
measures to limit finance capital's control over the movement of funds; and the 
speeding up of economic relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries to reduce Britain's vulnerability to economic sanctions by the multi- 
nationals. 

To repeat, the only guarantee for the success of the AES is this continued 
combination, and mutual reinforcement of the democratic aspect of mass 
involvement in, and mass support for the programme, with the centralist 
aspect of state power by means of which in the course of struggle the collective 
strength of the working class can be increasingly concentrated and brought to 
bear in breaking the resistance of capital. 
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But the discussion of state power and its democratic exercise by the working 
class brings us, finally, to the cardinal question of the relation between the AES 
and socialism. 

5. 

The AES in itself is not a socialist programme. It does not set itself the objective 
of immediate wholesale socialisation of the means of production. It is rather a 
programme of action directed against state-monopoly capital which takes as its 
point of departure the balance of class forces within the existing framework of 
capitalism. 

Socialism itself is defined as a system wherein state power has passed to the 
working class and is used to abolish private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and the exploitation of class by class. . 

Once we place these two definitions side by side, we should see that the AES, 
in the real concrete conditions of modern Britain, is the indispensable prerequi- 
site for the advance to socialism, and that socialism itself is the only genuine 
guarantee for attaining the fundamental objectives of the AES. 

By mobilising working people in struggle around the immediate objective of 
improving their living standards at the expense of capital, the question of state 
power inevitably has to come to the fore. The realisation must come, not in a 
narrow or formal sense but in a mass practical way, that unless the central 
power of the state is exercised to limit and restrict capitalist opposition, there 
can be no real advance for the working class. 

At the same time, the struggle around the immediate objectives of the AES 
forms the material basis for promoting the understanding that it is only under a 
system of socialism, a system free of exploitation, that economic crises can be 
completely abolished and rising living standards for all be permanently secured. 

It is in this sense, therefore, where the struggle for advance as envisaged in the 
AES directly brings into play the question of state power and the question of its 
use by the working class, that the fight for the AES directly presupposes, and 
coincides with, the fight for socialism. 

Socialism, far from being irrelevant to today's agenda, must have top priority. 
It is precisely in today's conditions of crisis that the struggle for socialism, as the 
overall context in which the battle for the AES takes place, represents the only 
real course of action open to the working class and its allies. 
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LABOUR'S RIGHT-WING 
ALTERNATIVE 



1. 



If the task of promoting the interests of the working class is the objective of the 
Left within the Labour Party and the wider movement, it is not the objective of 
right-wing social democracy which dominates the Labour Party. 

Whilst they may countenance some of the lesser demands of the Alternative 
Economic Strategy, they are implacably opposed to the vital, strategic demands 
which are the heart of the Strategy and which link up with the struggle for 
socialism. 

This opposition to the AES as a viable programme of the working class can 
take more than one form. 

At the time of the collapse of the Heath government in 1974, when the trade 
union and labour movement was at the height of its power and confident of its 
strength, Labour's right-wing could not successfully oppose the incorporation 
of key demands of the AES in the Party's election manifesto. 

Therefore, the tactic over the next five years of Labour government was 
simply to block the implementation of the policies promised in the manifesto. 

With the defeat of Labour in 1979, and the discrediting of its right-wing 
leadership -further amplified by the subsequent breakaway and forma- 
tion of the SDP-the base of the Party, in common with the wider move- 
ment, again reaffirmed its commitment to the policies of the AES and for 



But this time it did something much more. The common drive to ensure that 
the policies of the AES would continue to be incorporated in Labour's election 
manifesto was backed up by a powerful drive to establish the machinery which 
could guarantee the implementation of conference policies and election prom- 
ises by Labour when in government. 

Labour's right-wing responded to these moves with characteristic opportun- 
ism and contempt for the wishes of the majority. 

Although key proposals of the AES were again part of Labour's manifesto in 
the 1983 general election, individual leaders like Hattersley and Healey largely 
distanced themselves from these proposals, and did nothing to effectively 
counter the vicious campaign mounted against Labour's programme. Some of 
the right wing, notably Callaghan, went so far as to openly condemn Labour's 
election manifesto. 

These acts of sabotage, whether open or tacit, definitely contributed to 



socialism. 
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Labour's election defeat and ensured that it was heavier than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

But Labour's defeat, being heavy, has been used by the right wing to its own 
advantage. Claiming that the defeat was above all else proof of the unpopularity 
of the AES, they have been encouraged to adopt a bolder, more forthright form 
of opposition to the AES. 

No longer content even to pay lip-service to some aspects of the AES, the 
right-wing today demand nothing less than the total rejection of all the key 
demands of the AES from Labour's economic programme. 

To secure this objective, they have over the past eighteen months mounted a 
clamorous propaganda campaign with Hattersley as chief spokesman. . 

The codewords of the campaign are 'pragmatism', 'realism' and 'credibility'. 
The claim is that if the election defeat was proof of the unpopularity of the AES, 
this itself was due to the 'idealistic' and 'over-ambitious' nature of the central 
proposals of the AES, which therefore made them appear as totally lacking in 
credibility in the eyes of the population. 

The inevitable conclusion is that if there are to be alternative proposals to the 
policies of Thatcher which will win the support of the majority, then these must 
be seen to be pragmatic, consistent with current 'reality' and therefore credible. 

Such is the rhetorical camouflage used to ease and facilitate the replacement 
of the AES by the so-called 'new economic strategy'. Should we take this 
camouflage at face value? 

Hattersley's policies may be labelled 'pragmatic', and they may appear in 
some respects to be a credible alternative to the policies of the Thatcher govern- 
ment. But they are not by that token necessarily policies which genuinely serve 
the interests of the working class. On the contrary, it is other class interests 
which stand to be the true beneficiary of the Labour right wing's economic 
strategy. 

2. 

Previously we showed that Tory policies have been damaging to the interests of 
the working population as a whole. But we should now ask, what of the interests 
of the capitalist class itself? 

For most of the top section of the British capitalist class Tory policies have 
been an unqualified success. The top five or six per cent of the population in 
income terms have registered a massive increase in wealth, whilst profits for the 
financial institutions and the big international monopolies have reached record 
levels. 

However, for many other sections of the capitalist class, in particular the 
small and middle business sector, and to some extent some monopoly groups 
themselves, the effects of Tory monetarist policies have been mixed. 

Consider for example, the impact of Tory unemployment strategy. Unem- 
ployment is a two-edged weapon. On one side, the higher is unemployment, the 
easier it is to break organised opposition to wage cuts and worsened job condi- 
tions. But on the other side, the higher is unemployment the lower is the 
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volume of domestic demand which worsens market conditions for the sale of 
goods. 

For many of the big multinationals, especially the US corporations, the 
advantages of unemployment as a wage-reducing weapon far outweigh any 
disadvantages. This is because for them Britain is becoming nothing more than 
a low-wage assembly point, and a base for exports to the Common Market 
countries. 

For other businesses however, the point has long been passed where the dis- 
advantages of mass unemployment in terms of reduced domestic market 
demand outweigh any benefits in terms of weakened union opposition. 

To these conditions of depressed demand, must be added the effects of perma- 
nently high interest rates, the absence of any effective protection from foreign 
competition, and the continued withdrawal of various forms of state assistance 
for domestic industry. 

The result of these combined trends has been to witness a mounting record of 
company liquidations in the business sector, contributing to the severe decline 
of the technological and manufacturing base of the British economy. 

It is not to be assumed that this process of 'de-industrialisation' of Britain is 
somehow a 'mistake' on the part of the Thatcher government. On the contrary, 
it reflects a conscious and deliberate attempt on the part of British finance 
capital to adapt to the deteriorating conditions of international state-monopoly 
capitalism. 

In the current climate of shrinking world markets and intensified inter- 
national competition, profits are to be made more readily through overseas 
investment or through non-productive and speculative investment in such sec- 
tors as property or insurance, rather than through investment in domestic 
manufacturing industry. 

Therefore these are precisely the areas to which the City of London institu- 
tions and some big monopoly groups -controlling as they do the key economic 
and financial levers - are directing the flow of funds, at the expense of wide sec- 
tions of the business sector. 

These developments should also be seen in the wider context of Britain's 
changing role in world imperialism. 

Emerging from the war in a weakened state, British imperialism took on the 
position of junior partner to US imperialism (politely labelled the 'special rela- 
tionship') which enabled it to continue to play a major role in the world, if not a 
dominant one. But whilst this helped to maintain and promote the international 
interests of British finance capital, the price was the increased subjugation of 
British industry by the US multinationals. 

When Britain was eventually taken into the Common Market the aim was to 
develop closer relations with European imperialism, whilst at the same time 
maintaining the 'special' relation with the US. If it has always been difficult for 
British imperialism to maintain such a fine balancing act, in the modern condi- 
tions of growing world crisis it is near impossibe. The Westland affair reveals 
how urgently British imperialism needs to decide its priorities. 

Clearly, Thatcher and the Tory cabinet speaking on behalf of the most 
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parasitical sections of finance capital, favour a pro-US relationship. But other 
important sections of the British ruling class, with Heseltine as their current 
champion, are worried that this relationship has reached the point of posing too 
great a threat to British industry's interests. 

Concerned at the gradual take-over by the US multinationals of key sections 
of industry, particularly in the sphere of advanced technology, they favour a 
closer relationship with European monopoly capital. 

The important conclusion from all this is that in the course of adapting to the 
new world economic climate, and in harnessing Tory policies to assist and pro- 
mote this adaptation, dominant sections of finance capital have not merely 
attacked the interests and positions of the working class, they have also to an 
extent trespassed on the interests of other sections of the capitalist class. 

Therefore side by side with the open conflict between classes, we have a cer- 
tain degree of conflict of interests within the capitalist class itself. 

It is this conflict of interest within the capitalist class which has been the 
primary factor, if not the only factor, in the anti-Thatcher discontent voiced by 
the Tory 'wets', by the SDP-Liberal Alliance, and by Labour's right-wing. And 
it is this conflict of interest which ensures that it is not only the working class 
but also significant sections of the capitalist class which wish to see an alterna- 
tive to the Thatcher government. 

The fundamental question here is, what kind of alternative? 

For the present, a Tory government headed by the 'wets' is not likely. The 
possibility cannot be discounted given the current widening rift in the ranks of 
the Tories, and the mounting challenge to Thatcher and her dictatorial style. 
But the chances are that Thatcher will lead the Tories until the next election, 
and be summarily dismissed if the Tories are defeated. 

The second choice of the capitalist class would be a government of the SDP- 
Liberal Alliance. But despite media build-up and recent electoral successes, and 
despite the noisy predictions of opinion polls, it is not likely that the next 
general election will be won by the Alliance. 

Its more immediate and dangerous role is to exert pressure on the Labour 
Party and assist the right-wing in shifting it as far to a social-democratic position 
as is possible. All the current talk of electoral alliances between the SDP and 
Liberals and the Labour Party is really part of this scheme. 

The chief drawback of the Alliance itself is that it lacks the means to win the 
trade union movement into a direct working partnership with it, if in govern- 
ment. And what significant sections of the capitalist class will need to promote 
their interests in the post-Thatcher period, is a government which can operate 
class-collaboration policies on the basis of direct subjugation of the trade unions 
to the interests of capital. 

The only type of government that at present can still fulfill this objective is a 
Labour government headed by the social democratic right-wing, and operating 
reformist, social democratic policies. 

That is what the capitalist class itself will want and demand, and that is what 
Hattersley and the right-wing, with Kinnock as their front man, will intend 
giving them. 
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3. 



So we come back to Hattersley. The declared aim of Hattersley's programme is 
to revitalise and give a 'massive boost' to Britain's economy. 

Central to the programme are the proposals to expand state investment in 
industry and training, and to increase public spending on the infrastructure and 
on a wide band of social services. It is also proposed to ease the constraints on 
the money supply so as to lower interest rates and generally make terms of 
credit more favourable to industry. 

The main result of these expansionary policies should be a cut in the unem- 
ployment level, although Hattersley is careful to point out that not too much 
should be expected in the first term of a Labour government. At the same time, 
there should be a restoration, albeit partial, of the manufacturing base of Britain 
with beneficial effects both for other domestic sectors of the economy and for its 
external trading position. 

The chief beneficiary of such a proposed reflationary programme will be 
those wide sections of the business sector whose interests have been restrained, 
if not undermined, by the monetarist policies of the present Tory government. 

However, some benefits should accrue to some sections of the working popula- 
tion, notably the unemployed as jobs are created, and also the poorer and less pri- 
vileged sections as some of the Tory cuts in social service provision are reversed. 

But if there is a certain coincidence of interests between sections of the capi- 
talist class and the working class on economic expansion and job creation, there 
is a wide divergence of interest on the basic issue of finance for job creation. 

The Alternative Economic Strategy, as we have seen, is unequivocal in its 
stand on this question. It is categorically opposed to incomes policy. And it is 
opposed to this or any other form of wage restraint, because it is opposed to the 



Hattersley and the right-wing however totally reject this position. For them 
one form or other of wage restraint - voluntary if possible, statutory if necessary 
-is a vital part of a future Labour government's economic expansion 
programme. 

They reason that if resources are to be invested in training and job creation for 
the unemployed (listed as priority No. 1) or in increased pay and living stan- 
dards fo the poor and less privileged (listed as priority No. 2), then it is the work- 
ing class in 'high-wage' employment (listed as having bottom priority) who have 
to foot the bill. 

Moral reasons are invoked by the right wing to justify wage-restraint. Playing 
on the genuine and deep-seated concern felt by the working class for the plight 
of the unemployed and the poor, they argue that this plight can only be relieved 
immediately and effectively if the organised and employed sections of the work- 
force exhibit selflessness and a spirit of social concern and co-operation. 

At the Labour Party conference in Bournemouth last October, Hattersley 
urged the unions representing better-paid workers to help the low-paid. 'Hold 
out your strong arms, grab them and lift them up\ he said. 
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But what really lies behind this twaddle is an unqualified acceptance of the 
definition of economic constraints as set down by the capitalist class and its aca- 
demic exponents. 

Once it is argued that only a proportion of the national cake is available to 
working people, and that this proportion in any given period is fixed, then 
incomes policy as a means of share-out of that fixed proportion amongst the 
working class follows as a matter of course. No other conclusion is possible. 

But the proportion or quota of national wealth available to the working class 
is not fixed. It can be increased, and the living standards of all working people 
can be collectively improved, if there is a fundamental distribution of wealth 
away from the capitalist class and in favour of the working class. 

Since it is the working class, and this class alone, which is the creator of 
wealth, such a distribution would be justified. 

The thrust of the Alternative Economic Strategy is to provide the measures 
that could secure that distribution. The counterpart to the opposition of incomes 
policy and affirmation of free collective bargaining, is the system of controls that 
would be necessary to force the capitalist class itself to yield concession in favour 
of an expansion of wealth and living standards for working people. 

4. 

Clearly the first crucial difference between the AES and Hattersley's economic 
strategy turns on the question of finance. The AES seeks to place the burden of 
finance for a programme of economic expansion on the capitalist class, and on 
finance capital and the big multinationals in particular. Hattersley and the right 
wing want to place the burden on to relatively stronger sections of the working 
class. 

But what is Hattersley's position towards finance capital and the dominant 
multinationals? In recent speeches he has said that their interests are not his 
priority . But if Hattersley does not intend promoting these specific class inter- 
ests, neither does he intend to attack or undermine them. 

It is in the context of this reluctance to encroach on the vital interests of the 
City of London and the dominant monopoly groups, that we should view Hat- 
tersley's opposition to some of the strategic demands of the AES. 

Take the issue of nationalisation. Hattersley and the right wing oppose 
making re-nationalisation of all assets privatised by the Tories a priority for a 
future Labour government, a position now fully endorsed by Kinnock himself. 

Instead, one of the alternative options they favour is the creation of a state- 
funded National Investment Bank which could finance small and medium-sized 
industrial projects on long-run favourable terms. 

Hattersley's reasoning is that this policy represents a more 'flexible' and 'effi- 
cient' form of state involvement in the economy. Direct state ownership of 
industry, he claims, is inefficient and unnecessarily bureaucratic. But really, it 
is not the criteria of 'efficiency' but class criteria which are paramount. 

Nationalisation represents a maximum form of state involvement which 
could be operated democratically and as part of a wider programme of planning 



and regulating the economy. In this case, state industries could be run accord- 
ing to social criteria and not the criterion of profit which must mean impeding 
the interests of big business and the financial institutions. 

In contrast, the National Investment Bank is a limited form of state involve- 
ment which can help the small and middle sector of industrial capital, but which 
poses no significant demands on high finance capital. 

The same logic underlies Hattersley's pronouncements on exchange controls. 
Direct state control over the international movement of capital, he claims, is 
impractical and cumbersome. 

A supposedly more efficient way of keeping much-needed capital in Britain is 
by penalising (through lifting of tax privileges) those institutions that invest 
more than a prescribed ratio of their funds abroad. 

This policy may ensure a relatively small portion of funds is available for 
investment in Britain, but really, it does nothing to hinder or control the mass- 
ive international operations of the City. 

Then there is the question of Britain's membership of the Common Market. 
Hattersley declares that, he is 'unashamedly' and 'unreservedly' in favour of 
Britain remaining within the Common Market. 

He accepts that costs of continued membership can be unduly high, not 
merely in direct terms of budget payments into the common fund, but also in 
terms of longer run effects on British trade and industry. 

But far from concluding in favour of Britain's withdrawal from the Common 
Market, Hattersley argues for re-negotiating better terms of membership for Brit- 
ain. Such better terms could include, say, reduced budget payments and higher 
grants for regional aid in depressed areas of Britain. But once again, the end result 
would be to leave untouched the massive advantages gained by the big monopolies 
and the financial institutions from Britain's membership of the EEC. 

5. 

These examples should show, albeit briefly, that Hattersley's opposition to the 
AES does not really come down to questions of 'pragmatism' or 'credibility'. 

It comes down to what has always been, and continues to be, a fundamental 
question in class struggle: the question of the balance and distribution of wealth 
and economic power. 

The AES opposes incomes policy and promotes such measures as nationalisa- 
tion and Britain's withdrawal from the EEC, because it seeks to promote the 
interests of working people at the expense of the interests of the capitalist class. 

But Hattersley and the right wing have the opposite intention: The real thrust 
of their much trumpeted programme for expansion and job creation is to create 
a more healthy and stable economic environment for precisely those sections of 
the business and manufacturing sector that have been buffeted by the excesses 
of Tory monetarism. 

And what is more to the point, the intention is to do this without revoking any 
of the substantial gains reaped by the big corporations and the banks from the 
present Tory government. 
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This, as we say, can only mean that the working class itself will have to bear 
the burden. Some concessions may be given to the unemployed and the low 
paid, but the minimum gains here will be more than offset by the maximum 
losses due to wage restraint. The working class as a whole will continue to be a 
net loser. 

This is the main message coming out of Kinnock's key speech at the Bourne- 
mouth conference in October 1985. 

He warned that if a Labour government is elected, there will be no retrospec- 
tive legislation to reimburse the miners for monies lost during the strike. But 
what is true for the miners in particular, stands to be true for the working class 
as a whole. 

If and when elected, a Kinnock-led Labour government does not intend to 
reimburse the working class for wages and living standards lost during the years 



of Tory rule. 
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THE DANGERS OF 
'LEFT-REALIGNMENT 



1. 



Two competing strategies, both offering alternatives to the present Tory poli- 
cies, currently stand before the trade union and labour movement. 

The differences between these strategies are not secondary but fundamental; 
they turn not on matters of detail but on matters of principle. 

The Left's Alternative Economic Strategy offers a programme for advancing 
the interests of all working people and for changing the existing system in the 
direction of socialism. 

The right-wing's so-called 'pragmatic' economic strategy seeks to manage the 
existing system in favour of capitalist interests whilst offering limited reforms 
or concessions to sections of the working class in the hope of winning collab- 
oration. 

The key question here is, which strategy will prevail? Assuming for the 
moment that a labour government will be elected, will it be a government of a 
new type implementing the policies of the AES? Or will it be a government of 
the old reformist type? 

The answer to this question will not merely depend on the pressures that can 
be brought to bear on a labour government after it is elected. It will depend very 
much on the outcome of the debate currently under way in the movement 
today. 

We have already noted that the right wing have mounted and continue to step 
up a comprehensive propaganda campaign designed to discredit the key propos- 
als of the AES. 

Here we should add that they have widened the attack to include the personal- 
ities most associated with defending and projecting the AES. 

Thus in the Labour Party Tony Benn and his associates have been singled out 
for abuse and condemnation. Whilst in the trade union movement, it is Arthur 
Scargill and others of the NUM leadership in particular who are today the 
central targets of a campaign of vilification. 

But as far as the right-wing are concerned, this is not enough. The broad- 
based support for the policies of the AES, and the level of respect for figures like 
Benn and Scargill, is too strong to be broken merely by a direct frontal assault 
by the right-wing, no matter how much assistance is given by the media. 

Something more is needed. If the right-wing, with Kinnock as their head, are 
to succeed in discrediting the AES in the eyes of the labour movement 



\ 
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before the next election, they need assistance from their allies on the Left. They 
need alongside the open assault on the AES and its protagonists, an attack from 
the rear, an attack conducted from a Left standpoint, and using Left demagogy. 

It is in the context of such a pincer movement, this two-pronged attack on the 
AES and those individuals and groups who support and project it, that we 
should view and understand the meaning of left-realignment'. 



'Left-realignment' is today very much in vogue. Its major proponents are Marx- 
ism Today, New Socialist, New Statesman and Chartist. The theme of 'left- 
realignment' has been picked up and given ample advertisement in the Fleet 
Street press, notably the Guardian and the Financial Times. 

The declared purpose of 'left-realignment' is to confront and isolate the posi- 
tion, policies and personalities of the established Left (pejoratively referred to as 
the 'hard', 'fundamentalist', 'sectarian', 'non-participatory' Left) and to seek 
their replacement by a new Left grouping ('open', 'democratic', 'soft', 'partici- 
patory' Left) based on 'new' ideas and 'new' policies. 

Two general interlocking theses are advanced to justify such a 'realignment'. 

The first is the familiar and well-worn 'Thatcherism' thesis. This states that 
the present Thatcher government marks a completely new form of Tory rule 
without historical precedent. Its unique feature is supposed to lie in the fact that 
it has managed to adapt itself to the new conditions and combine for the first 
time 'authoritarian' methods with a 'populist' approach. 

This process of adaptation of the 'New Right' so-called is not located and 
explained in terms of the crisis of international state monopoly capitalism. The 
word 'capitalism' barely figures in 'left-realignment' articles, and 'state- 
monopoly capitalism' never appears at all. 

Instead, the whole analysis is conducted at the level of ideology and media- 
presentation. The two general election victories of the Tories under Thatcher, 
we are told, bear testimony above all else to the success with which they have 
been able to update their ideas and package and present them in an appealing 
form. 

This brings us to the second thesis which refers to the so-called 'crisis' of the 
Left. It is argued that Labour's two recent election defeats owe as much to a fail- 
ure on the part of the Left to adapt to the new conditions, as they do to the suc- 
cess of the Right. 

The claim is that the language of the Left is outmoded; that its policies are 
outdated; that its central principles are irrelevant and that its traditional struc- 
tures and forms of struggle are increasingly ineffectual under modern condi- 
tions. All of these, it is said, combine to make the Left appear unpopular and out 
of time in the eyes of the public. 

There can only be one lesson drawn from this line of argument. If the Left is 
to advance and mount an effective challenge to the Tories, if it is to win the next 
general election and in the 'long' run open the way to socialism, then it is in 
need of 'renewal'. 
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By 'renewal' is meant nothing less than a complete overhaul of everything the 
Left has traditionally stood for: not merely an update of language, style and pre- 
sentation, but a fundamental change of policy and an equally fundamental 
change of method of organisation and method of struggle. 

Such is the advice not so much being offered as being forced on the Left 
today. But the Left and the wider movement must under no circumstances 
accept, or succumb to, this advice. Why not? 

The essential part of the so-called project of 'renewal' is the attack on the 
Alternative Economic Strategy. If we examine the reasons put forward by the 
'soft left' for abandoning this Strategy we should see the true purpose of 'left- 
realignment'. 

3. 

One of the crucial areas of policy of the AES which is singled out for attack by 
Left opponents of the Strategy is the commitment to free collective bargaining. 
The argument goes something like this. 

Seven years of Tory policies have led to extensive cuts in real wages, social 
services and general living standards. But the cuts have been on such a massive 
scale that the immediate aim of the AES to expand the economy, reverse the cuts 
and secure a rise in living standards for all working people will simply not work. 

Given the existence of such economic 'constraints' on expansion, it follows 
that there is a need for a selection and ranking of objectives, which appears 
reasonable. 

Since under Thatcher it has been those sections of the population in the weak- 
est bargaining position -the elderly, ethnic minorities, the young and unem- 
ployed -which have been worst hit, then these sections should be given immed- 
iate top priority. In contrast, those workers in strong bargaining positions and 
who suffered relatively less under the Tories should be assigned a lower prior- 
ity. This also appears reasonable. 

But for opponents of the AES, this ranking of priorities then translates into 
opposition to free collective bargaining, since it is claimed that this can only 
favour the stronger sections of the working population. 

Those opposed to free collective bargaining usually do not come out explicitly 
in favour of incomes control or any other open form of wage restraint. Instead 
they tend to favour a taxation-based method of distribution. That is, they argue 
that if there is to be greater provision for the unemployed and the low paid, then 
there is a need for higher taxes not only on the wealthy, but also on the white, 
employed, 'high-waged' worker. 

A similar conclusion is reached by some feminists. 

Those who oppose the AES on the grounds that it does not cater to the vital 
interests of women, tend to concentrate their attack on the commitment to free 
collective bargaining. 

They argue that if free collective bargaining strengthens the position of work- 
ers in relation to capitalists in general, it strengthens the position of male work- 
ers in particular rather than the position of women workers. 
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Women workers tend to be concentrated in low paid jobs, or tend to be paid 
less wages than men for the same job. Free collective bargaining of itself, it is 
claimed, does nothing to address this problem since its main concern is pre- 
cisely with wage levels and not wage differentials. 

Some feminists also argue that free collective bargaining is generally irrele- 
vant to women in domestic work, and of little benefit to women working in sec- 
tors such as services where union bargaining power is of little or no account. 

The conclusion which is drawn from this, is that if the issue of better pay and 
better work conditions for women workers is to be addressed, then there needs 
to be a switch in emphasis away from free collective bargaining towards what is 
usually described as a 'planned' or 'solidaristic' wages strategy. 

In taking up and rebutting these arguments we should first disentangle cor- 
rect premises from false conclusions. 

It is true that the AES must be continually modified and updated to meet the 
new requirements dictated by the changing economic and social situation of 
working people. As a key example, this means updating the AES to ensure a 
more prominent place for measures to meet the vital needs of especially disad- 
vantaged sections like part-time workers, domestic women workers, pensioners 
and others. 

There is no disagreement therefore over the question of the need for a devel- 
opment and update of the AES. The disagreement is over whether the AES 
itself can in fact be updated. 

Those who are opposed to the AES because of, say, its commitment to free 
collective bargaining, in fact argue that it cannot be adequately altered to meet 
the special needs of those disadvantaged sections of the population. On the con- 
tray, they argue for the adoption of a 'new' set of policies specifically designed 
to meet these 'new' demands. 

But in no case have the Left-opponents of the AES ever provided one shred of 
evidence that any of their positive proposals in favour of women workers, pen- 
sioners, the unemployed etc. cannot be integrated, and integrated in an essential 
way, in the AES. 

Thus, for example, they have never shown that a policy for equal wages for work 
of equal value, or a policy for a guaranteed minimum wage, or a policy for in- 
creased benefits for domestic women workers, cannot be contained in the AES. 

In reality the difference between the Strategy itself, and those opposed to it, 
does not come down to the inclusion or non-inclusion of measures designed to 
tackle the special problems facing the more disadvantaged sections of the 
population. 

The true, substantive difference comes down to the method of finance for 

these measures. 

The AES is committed both to free collective bargaining and to policies for 
equal pay, equal opportunities and better living standards for all. It does not 
counterpose one set of measures against another, because it does not seek to 
make one section of the working class foot the bill for improvements in the posi- 
tion of other sections. On the contrary, as we said before, it seeks to force the 
capitalist class to bear the burden for a policy of expansion. 
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The experience of history shows that this is the only feasible option open to 
the working class. In periods of free collective bargaining, where the stronger 
sections of the work-force could force higher concessions out of the employers, 
the lower paid tended to do better because they could follow the stronger sec- 
tions into the breach. 

By contrast, in periods of wage restraint where militancy generally was sup- 
pressed, the lower paid have been worse off. This is quite simply because under 
capitalism there is no mechanism which guarantees that lower wages for the 
strong sections of the workforce will mean higher wages for the poor. On the 
contrary, what happens is that relative inequalities are maintained in the con- 
text of an all-round reduction in living standards. 

This was the chief lesson of the Social Contract. When the biggest and most 
powerful trade unions agreed to voluntary wage restraint there was absolutely 
no improvement in the position of other weaker sections of the population at all. 
Instead, lower wages simply meant higher profits. 

Turning to the opponents of the AES, we find that either they cannot, or do 
not want to learn from the experience of history. 

The real intention behind counterposing a 'solidaristic wages strategy' to free 
collective bargaining is precisely to resurrect and endorse the idea that improve- 
ments for women, or for pensioners, or for the unemployed, can only be gained 
at the expense of male, employed sections of the workforce. 

In truth, a 'solidaristic wages strategy' is anything but solidaristic. It is a 
policy for splitting and dividing the working class and forcing them to share out 
their poverty, leaving untouched the wealth and power of the capitalist class. 

4. 

The second area of policy which is a focal point of attack by opponents of the 
AES is nationalisation. 

The argument against nationalisation conforms to the general argument 
against 'statism' which is based on the notion that a strong state and excessive 
centralised intervention in, and control over, the economy is harmful to the 
interests of democracy. 

The record of nationalisation appears to justify this notion. State control over 
industries has tended to be of a bureaucratic and elitist nature, excluding work- 
ers in those industries from effective participation in management and decision 
making. The result has been that these industries have been run in the interests 
of the private capitalist sector rather than in the interests of the working popu- 
lation. 

Given this record, and claiming that nationalisation is thereby 'unpopular', 
opponents of the AES propose to downgrade nationalisation as a priority in 
favour of small, co-operative initiatives on the local or municipal level. 

The experience of the GLC and other metropolitan authorities is invoked to 
show that where emphasis is placed on decentralised local forms of organisation 
this allows for more democracy and efficiency as there is more direct partici- 
pation and involvement of people. 
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opportunity to develop close alliances with the socialist-oriented labour move- 
ments of France and Italy in particular, where such a European-wide alliance 
can be used to radically transform the Common Market in favour of the collec- 
tive interests of the peoples of West Europe. 

This is an especially seductive line of reasoning, given its internationalist 
coating. 

The answer to this would be that unity with progressive forces in Europe is in 
no way dependent on Britain's membership of the Common Market. Forms of 
unity existed before membership, and they can continue to exist after that mem- 
bership is terminated. 

The situation may be different if the Common Market set-up did allow for a 
fundamental advance in this unity. But this is not the case. It was not designed 
to provide the labour movements of the membership countries with the means 
to set up such institutions or bodies as would provide a European-wide organis- 
ational dimension to their unity. 

This is in marked contrast with the situation facing the multinationals and 
finance capital groups who have been furnished with centralised power struc- 
tures, provided for in the Treaty of Rome. 

The centralisation of power has always been a feature of capitalist develop- 
ment. With the establishment of the Common Market, which in general repre- 
sents the projection of state-monopoly capitalism on to the international plane, 
the centralisation of political and economic power has been elevated on to a 
supra-national basis. 

This has been used to promote the transnational interests of the multination- 
als, often at the expense of the national interest of individual countries. 

Take the case of Britain. Entry into the Common Market has accelerated Brit- 
ain's transformation into an off-shore low wage, low technology, low invest- 
ment service-based economy. This lop-sided development proves useful to 
those multinationals, especially of US origin, for whom Britain's economy is 
only a link in their global operations. But it is absolutely damaging to the 
present interests and long term prospects of Britain's working population. 

For them however, there is no means of redress. The elected parliaments of 
the Common Market countries have had control over large areas of policy- 
making taken away from them and transferred to the unelected EEC Commis- 
sion. In Britain's case, Parliament has virtually lost control over agricultural 
policy and prices, customs duties, the scope of VAT, industrial and competition 
policy, and the power to conclude trade agreements with nations outside the 
EEC. 

Under these circumstances it would be impossible for the labour movement 
in Britain either to block the actions of the big multinationals, or to force 
through its own Alternative Economic Strategy. Any Left government 
committed to the AES would be straightjacketed, and ultimately be made to 
abandon the programme. The directives from Brussels would compel it to 
adopt policies conforming to capitalist interests. 

The only course of action open to the labour movement therefore, is to pull 
Britain out of the Common Market so as to bring the responsibility for policy 
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making back to Parliament, and thereby enable the movement through mass 
mobilisation and struggle to influence and determine decisions in its favour. 

We should add here a further important point. The ability of the labour 
movement to influence policy directly will not only benefit its own interests, it 
will benefit the interests of Third World countries. 

We should never overlook the fundamental neo-colonialist character of the 
Common Market. Many countries of the Third World currently have an 'asso- 
ciate' status with the Common Market. What this means is that they can export 
to the EEC, without imposition of heavy customs duties, raw materials and cer- 
tain semi-finished manufactures, but for finished manufactured goods there is a 
total bar. 

The point of such a differential system of customs duties is to ensure that the 
developing countries remain in a permanent subservient and dependent state as 
raw material appendages of imperialism. How, in the light of this, can the Left 
best exercise its internationalist duty? 

The proposal put by the 'left-realignment' opponents of the AES that we 
should stay in the Common Market and 'democratise' it from within is, when 
posed in the context of neo-colonialism, utterly absurd. To effect a radical trans- 
formation in the economic relations between Western Europe and the develop- 
ing countries, you need to break down the tariff wall around Western Europe as 
it exists in its present form. 

But to do this presupposes not the democratisation but the destruction of the 
Common Market which after all, in basic specific terms, is a customs union. 

If a Left government were to pull Britain out of the Common Market it could 
replace the comprehensive system of heavy customs duties discriminating 
against outside countries, by a selective system of tariffs (in some cases coupled 
with physical controls) aimed at protecting the strategic areas of our industry. 
This obviously would still leave a wide range of manufactured goods which 
Britain could afford to import without heavy tariff penalties. 

Clearly Britain's withdrawal from the EEC could have beneficial effects not 
merely for its own domestic industry, but also for the industry and trading posi- 
tion of other countries, especially the developing countries. 

We must repeat the point made before. In seeking Britain's withdrawal from 
the EEC, the AES does not seek to force the British economy into isolation and 
self-support, but to replace the present lopsided system of interdependence 
with a more balanced and equitable system of economic and trading relations 
with the peoples of the Third World, as also with the socialist countries. 

6. 

Having examined some of the arguments posed by left-opponents of the AES, 
we should see that they are motivated by the concern not so much for 'renewal' 
as for retreat. 

The AES is an integral programme for advance. It aims to promote the interests 
of all working people. It seeks to do this through a fundamental re-distribution of 
wealth away from the capitalist class towards the working class. And, what is most 
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crucial, it attempts such a re-distribution through a level of struggle combined 
with a series of measures which challenge the very basis of capitalist power. 

Look now at the real position of those who want to turn away from the AES. 

Their opposition to free collective bargaining, to nationalisation and a strong 
role for the state, and to Britain's withdrawal from the Common Market, is pre- 
sented in language adorned with words like 'democracy', 'participation', 'broad 
unity' and the like. But strip away the language, and you come down to the fact 
that the real content of their opposition is a reluctance to challenge the power- 
basis of the multinationals and the other dominant sections of capital. 

Failure to challenge their power in any effective way must mean that no signi- 
ficant distribution of wealth and resources towards the working class as a whole 
can be contemplated. 

The inescapable conclusion then is that the working class as a whole must 
learn to accommodate itself to the proportion of wealth that the capitalist class is 
prepared to concede to it. It must scale down its aspirations, limit its proposals, 
dock its demands. 

Since the working class is powerless to extend the aggregate proportion of 
wealth at its disposal, it must learn how best to allocate and distribute this limited 
proportion to its different sections. This is the real message being driven home 
by left opponents of the AES. Behind the words 'democracy' and 'realism', lies 
the attempt to force the working class into a shareout of poverty, leaving 
unchallenged the wealth and power of the capitalist class. 

This tendency towards retreat and accommodation which lies behind the 
opposition to key individual demands of the AES, obviously finds its general 
reflection in the denial and rejection of socialism. 

The same protagonists of left-realignment who oppose the AES as irrelevant 
and outdated, also claim that socialism is not on the immediate agenda. 

If they meant by this claim that the prospect for full-scale socialisation of the 
means of production is not feasible at this very moment, no one outside a tiny 
minority of the ultra-left would disagree. 

But this is not the real meaning of the claim. 

The slogan that socialism is not on the agenda' is nothing but a pass-word for 
capitulation and retreat. It is a signal for surrender and for the subjugation of 
labour and its interests to capital and their interests. 

Furthermore, in order to impress upon the working class the need to surren- 
der and abandon its commitment to socialism, proponents of left-realignment 
point to what they call the 'radical failure' of the existing model of socialism. 

They assert that the experience in the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries offers no example to working people in the West. Therefore they 
should look elsewhere for guidance. 

What should be made of this advice? 

Certainly there are problems in the socialist countries, but they are problems 
of growth, not problems of decline. They are secondary problems of manage- 
ment, efficiency and incentive, problems which can and will be overcome with 
the greater democratic involvement of people as called for, for example, in the 
proposals agreed by the 27th Congress of the CPSU. 
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The important point is that for the Soviet Union there are no primary 
problems of mass unemployment, rising inflation, and rapidly declining living 
standards. 

Now for some affluent and well-placed individuals for whom these problems 
only exist at second hand, it is perfectly understandable why the experience of 
existing socialism holds little attraction. 

But for millions of workers in Britain today, including the miners, the teach- 
ers, the printworkers, the pensioners, the unemployed and others, who are 
having living standards slashed, and who either have no job or face the prospect 
of no job, the experience of the Soviet Union where the working class has state 
power should be, and must be, a source of inspiration and hope. 

7. 

Hope, of course, is not what 'left -realignment' is about, but pessimism. This 
mood of pessimism and defeatism is based to a large extent on a false assessment 
of changes that have occurred in the economy and in the composition of the 
working class. 

The argument of the 'left-realignment' theorists is now all too familiar. 
The combination of government policies and real structural shifts in the 
economy, they say, has led to the decline of the working class matched by the 
emergence of 'new social forces'. The other argument is that even within the 
working class itself, there has been a drastic decline in the proportion of 
manual, industrial workers. 

On the basis of these claims, a number of conclusions are drawn of which 
three stand out. 

Firstly, that the working class and still less its industrial core, can no longer 
occupy the leading role in the broad alliance of forces for progress. 

Secondly, that the trade union form of organisation, which evolved with the 
development of the working class, must either be radically altered, or be scaled 
down in favour of alternative forms of organisation which can suit the needs of 
the 'new social forces'. 

Thirdly, that the traditional form of working class struggle, involving indus- 
trial militancy, strike action, mass picketing and the like can no longer continue 
to be the dominant form in modern conditions. 

The failure of the miners to achieve their objectives is held up as conclusive 
proof of these propositions. The setback suffered by the miners, we are told 
time and again, shows that the industrial working class, with its traditional 
forms of organisation and methods of struggle, simply cannot take on and defeat 
the ruling class. 

And if the miners and the working class cannot win a defensive phase of 
struggle to defend pits and communities, or to prevent factory closures and 
mass redundancies, what chance have they in winning an offensive phase to 
secure a redistribution of wealth as envisaged in the AES? Better for the workers 
to give up their independent struggle and their ambitious claims and follow the 
lead set by the 'new social forces'. 
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This is the kind of reasoning which underpins, and gives impetus to, the drive 
for 'realignment'. Our answer to it must be clear and unequivocal. 

The working class is not declining. Many sections of the population which 
are said to be part of the 'new social forces' in fact belong to the working class 
insofar as they are exploited and do contribute, even if in an indirect way, to the 
production of surplus-value. 

Moreover, despite the real changes in the composition of the working class, 
industrial workers still form its vital core, a position which is determined not by 
numbers alone but by the objective relation to the means of production and the 
strategic position occupied in the economy as a whole. The Tories themselves 
have no illusions on this point, and this is why they have conducted their main 
attack against workers in the energy, transport and manufacturing sectors of the 
economy in particular. 

The working class and its industrial core does play and must play the dominant 
role in an alliance of forces . No one disputes the necessity for such a broad alliance . 
But what must also not be disputed is that the working class, not by virtue of any 
romantic notion, but by virtue of its concentration and objective position in the 
economy, must be the leading force in the aliance ranged against capitalism. 

Turning to the role of trade unions, no changes in the current economic or 
political climate can justify the abandonment or denigration of trade unions. 
Other diverse initiatives must be encouraged, but only alongside with, and not 
at the expense of, trade union forms of organisation and methods of struggle. 
For these still provide the central means for effective and sustained mass oppo- 
sition to the capitalist class and its interests. 

The conduct and outcome of the miners' strike far from refuting, absolutely 
confirms these propositions. 

For a whole year the miners and their families fought a determined, courag- 
eous battle to defend their pits and communities. During this time they faced 
every form of vicious attack the Tory government could throw at them. 

Why did the miners fail to win their objective? Not because of any failure or 
reluctance on the part of the miners to win popular opinion and support. The 
street collections, meetings and rallies in every city and town in the country 
showed the extent to which the miners went to put their case and win ground 
level support. 

If the miners failed, it was ultimately because crucial sections of the industrial 
workforce -the power workers, electricians, engineers and others - failed to 
take the necessary solidarity action which could have forced the economy to its 
knees, and the government and the coalboard to the negotiating table. 

Had the resolutions passed overwhelmingly at the 1984 TUC been imple- 
mented in mass action, the miners would have won their battle. 

The lesson of the miners' strike therefore, is not that the working class and its 
industrial core no longer has the power to confront capital and therefore must 
submit, but that it does have the power to win if, and only if, this power is used 
in a united and determined way. 

The key task of the whole Left today, at this very moment, must be to build 
and reinforce, and not weaken or undermine, that unity and determination. 
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To sum up, we see that the fundamental division in the Left between those who 
stand by the programme of the AES and for socialism and those who want to 
promote a different programme, does not really come down to a difference 
between the 'old' versus the 'new', or between 'dogmatism' versus 'democracy', 
or between a 'bunker', 'sectarian' mentality versus a 'broad' and 'open' 
perspective. 

The division in standpoint and policy has to come down to the difference 
between those on the Left who do have class understanding and confidence in 
the strength of the working class to advance and win its struggle for progress, 
and those on the Left who lack such class understanding and confidence. 

It is this lack of a class perspective on the part of those who want 'left- 
realignment which leads them into an objective alliance with right-wing social 
democracy. 

The proponents of 'left-realignment' declare that they are in opposition to the 
right, and that in giving their support to Kinnock their intention is to win Kin- 
nock to a left position. 

They go so far as to claim that Kinnock's, and indeed even Hattersley's use of 
language and concepts developed by the so-called 'soft left' is evidence of the 
influence they are exerting. 

The truth is the exact opposite. Far from the soft-left winning Kinnock to 
their standpoint, they themselves have in fact capitulated to Kinnock and the 
right-wing. On no primary area of policy are there any substantive differences. 

If Kinnock and Hattefsley and others appear to be currently using left termi- 
nology and concepts it is because of their understanding that this is a more effec- 
tive and ingenious method of forcing the labour movement into dropping its 
commitment to the AES and to socialism. 

Take, for example, the question of free collective bargaining. If workers are 
given the usual right-wing arguments for abandoning this form of struggle in 
favour of incomes policy, they are more likely to take a clear stand against it But 
when they are told that their abandonment of free collective bargaining in 
favour of a 'planned wages strategy' could benefit women workers, the 
unemployed and other less privileged sections, they are more likely to hesitate. 

The same thing applies to the arguments on nationalisation and Britain's 
membership of the Common Market. Opposition to the policies of the AES is 
that much more effective when presented from a supposedly left-wing stand- 
point and with supposedly left-wing considerations. 

What is true in relation to the policies of the AES, is true in relation to the 
personalities who take a consistent stand in defence of the AES. 

We have already said that when attacks on such individuals are mounted 
openly by the right-wing, these are less likely to damage their standing and 
reputation m the eyes of the movement, and are less likely to generate splits and 
divisions. 

But when these attacks come from within the Left itself, when they are deliv- 
ered by individuals who themselves may have some standing in the labour 
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CHAPTER 5 



THE WAY AHEAD 

i. 

As the Tory government's second term of office draws to a close and the pros- 
pect of a general election draws near, the scrambling and jockeying for position 
across the political spectrum is evident. 

At this moment it is imperative that the Left across the whole movement be 
clear in its commitment not merely to winning a Labour government, but to 
winning a government of a new type committed to operating the policies of the 
AES and opening the way to socialism. 

The call for clear and unequivocal support for the AES is not to preclude 
debate amongst the Left on vital aspects of policy and strategy. The point is that 
the debate should be conducted in accordance with, and not to the exclusion or 
rejection of, some basic principles. 

These, established at length above, can be briefly summed as follows: 

that a new Labour government, with the support of the broad movement, 
should begin to challenge the basis of capitalist power in a determined and system- 
atic way; 

that it should thereby provide the effective means for a general redistribution of 
wealth away from the capitalist class towards the working class; 

that this economic wealth should be used to serve and promote the interests of 
all sections of the working population. 

To put it in a single sentence, a Labour government should execute its class 
tasks on behalf of working people as consistently as the Tory government under 
Thatcher has executed its tasks on behalf of monopoly and finance capital. 

In saying all this, we are begging one important question. Can Labour win 
the next election, let alone perform the tasks stipulated here? 

We know very well the argument put by Hattersley and the right-wing. That 
is, that since Labour's election victory is the overriding priority, the trade union 
and labour movement must be willing to make compromises to ensure such a 
victory. This means above all dropping its commitment to the AES in favour of 
more pragmatic and therefore 'credible' demands. 

The proponents of 'left-realignment' appear to swallow this argument com- 
pletely. In fact, the most immediate, tactical reason advanced by them for drop- 
ping the AES is that this improves Labour's image and credibility, and there- 
fore its electoral prospects. 

Thus in lining up behind Kinnock's leadership the so-called 'soft-left' have 
been increasingly willing to drop pre-conditions and lend uncritical support in 
the interests of 'unity', and with the aim of gaining ground in the opinion polls. 
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But there are important reasons why the Left as a whole should resist this 
trend at all costs. 

Take first the short-term prospect. If Labour is to win the next election in the 
face of opposition not only from the Tory party, but also from the media-backed 
SDP, then there needs above all to be maximum unity in the ranks of the labour 
and trade union movement. 

The only policies around which such unity can be built are those which col- 
lectively promote the interests of all working people, which can only be the poli- 
cies of the Left's Alternative Economic Strategy. 

No such unity can be built or preserved on the basis of alternative policies 
which, say, favour wage restraint, or de-nationalisation, or Britain's continued 
membership of the Common Market. Some sections of the movement, influ- 
enced by arguments about the need for change, update and renewal, may be 
won in support of these policies. But other wide sections, seeing these policies 
as being really no different from those of the SDP, may be forced into a position 
of indifference and abstention. 

Then there is the longer term prospect, which is a more fundamental issue. 

Suppose the labour movement did relax its pressure on Kinnock and the 
right-wing, and the next election was won by Labour. Suppose, that is, Labour 
won the election on the basis of a programme committed not to the AES, but to 
a revamped reformist programme imposing incomes control on one side whilst 
boosting prospects for sections of the capitalist class on the other. 

In this event, the end result can only be a repeat performance of the experi- 
ence of the Social Contract years when reformist policies led to widespread dis- 
illusionment and a feeling of betrayal, resulting in an inevitable deterioration of 
ground support in the labour movement. 

Following the Social Contract government came a Tory government under 
Thatcher with a more vicious anti-working class programme than even that of 
the Heath government. 

Following a Kinnock-Hattersley 4-year intermission of reformist policies 
which will basically do nothing to alter the status quo, and perform a holding- 
operation for capital, there will be another Tory government. The likelihood is 
that this will be even more vicious than the present one, and will attempt to 
finish off the job of dismantling the trade unions and destroying living 
standards. 

In the final analysis, those on the Left currently hesitating as to whether to 
insist or not insist on the key demands of the AES being incorporated in 
Labour's programme should weigh any doubtful short-term gains against 
certain long-term losses. 

If the movement is to fight back and reverse the losses suffered under the 
Thatcher government, then it must begin from now campaigning for its own 
strategy. 

It must demand, and demand without reservation, that the central policies of 
the AES be re-incorporated in Labour's programme, and that they be adhered 
to by Kinnock and the Labour leadership. 

Debate should continue about relevant aspects of tactics and strategy. 
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Questions should be raised about the appropriate form of posing the issues raised 
in the AES. But what cannot, and must not, be up for question is the commit- 
ment to the programme of the AES and for socialism itself. 

Only if there is unity around this programme can the solid foundations be laid 
both for an early Labour victory and for a continued improvement in living 
standards of all working people. 

The cardinal question here, though, is can such a unity around the AES be 
rebuilt, and can it be sustained? 

2. 

In discussing the question of unity we necessarily come to the important role of 
the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party was created to serve the working class in its struggle 
for freedom from exploitation and for socialism. 

Embracing within its ranks the most active and class conscious workers and 
training them in the principals of Marxism-Leninism, the Communist Party 
traditionally acted as the think-tank of the Left within the labour and progress- 
ive movement. 

At the same time, given its tightly disciplined structure based on democratic 
centralism the Communist Party was able to fulfill a vital organising and coordi- 
nating role. 

These features in general meant that the Party was both a powerful bulwark 
against the spread of social democracy within the ranks of the labour move- 
ment, and a powerful force for unity in the struggle against capitalism. 

The history of class struggle in Britain over the decades confirms this. Just 
take for example the early 1970's. Individual communists played an outstand- 
ing role in the fight to secure the release of the Pentonville Five, in the battle to 
save the Upper Clyde Shipyards, and in the organisation of mass picketing (as at 
Saltley Gates) and other activities which helped win the victory of the miners. 

The mobilisation of the labour and trade union movement, and the develop- 
ment of the struggle which finally resulted in the defeat of the Heath govern- 
ment, had a lot to do with the organisational ability and leadership role of the 
Communist Party, and its Industrial Department in particular. 

In that period of the early 1970's, the Communist Party exerted an influence, 
and commanded a level of respect, out of all proportion to its membership. But 
this was not only due to its tightly disciplined organisation. More fundamen- 
tally, this was because it continued to have deep roots in the working class, par- 
ticularly in its industrial core, and because it remained committed to the 
struggle for socialism. 

Today under its Eurocommunist dominated leadership, the Communist 
Party has been turned around and made to play a different role. It has virtually 
severed all links with the industrial working class. And far from leading the 
struggle for socialism, it is leading the retreat. Instead of resisting the influence 
of social democracy, it has become an important vehicle for its promotion inside 
the movement. 
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In this context we have to mention the determining role of Marxism Today. 
Nominally the journal of the Communist Party, the relation has in fact been 
turned on its head. Party organisations and Party funds are everywhere being 
subordinated to the needs and activities of Marxism Today. Public meetings, 
rallies and events are more often than not held under the auspices of the journal 
rather than the Party. 

The threat of Marxism Today lies in the fact that it has managed over the past 
few years to create an elaborate but superficial system of labels and concepts 
with which basic right-wing social democratic ideas are given a pseudo contem- 
porary Marxist guise. 

This has made it today the chief instrument and ideological think-tank of 
social-democracy inside the left of the movement. From this position it has 
spearheaded the drive for 'left-realignment' designed to attack and undermine 
from the rear the broad-based support for the AES and socialism. 

The influence of Marxism Today is such that every section or contingent of 
the so called 'soft-left' takes its cue from it. Almost every article written on the 
subject of 'realignment', and calling for a change of direction and reverse of 
policy, bears the heavy imprint of Marxism Today. 

The capitalist class and the right-wing inside the movement fully understand 
and appreciate the role of the journal and therefore do everything in their power 
to assist and promote it. 

Thus we find hordes of journalists from the Guardian and Financial Times 
writing articles for Marxism Today, and even airing the possibility of funding 
the journal should the Communist Party become insolvent. 

Once we understand the political direction and allegiance of Marxism Today 
and the Executive Committee of the Communist Party, it is easy to understand 
the current disciplinary measures levelled against principled communists inside 
the Party. 

The Eurocommunists themselves would like to portray these measures as 
strictly inner-party matters to do solely with the breaking of rules and the sup- 
posed violation of democratic centralism. There is however both a wider and 
more fundamental political content to these actions. 

If the general aim of the leadership is to transform the Communist Party into 
a vehicle not for socialism but for social democracy, and to force the labour 
movement into retreat and class collaboration - even to the point of openly call- 
ing for electoral alliances with the SDP-then it is necessary to evict commun- 
ists from the Communist Party. 

It stands to reason that those who joined the Communist Party for reasons 
diametrically opposed to those of the Eurocommunist leadership (to fight for 
socialism and not social democracy) must be hounded and villified by that same 
leadership and be forced to submit or face expulsion. 

The burning question here is, how did all this come about? Why should 
things reach such a stage? The reasons are many and complex. But one thing 
above all else stands out. The timing of the current crisis in the Communist 
Party is no coincidence. 
Capitalism is in crisis today. If the capitalist class is to shift the burden of the 
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crisis onto the working class, then it must without delay break the resistance of 
the working class, which means breaking its organisations, its unity and its 
morale. To do this one of the necessary preconditions is to take the Communist 
Party out of the fight. 

The class enemy knows that it must neutralise and dismember the Commun- 
ist Party, prevent it from playing its usual organising and coordinating role. It 
knows that success in this must leave the Left in every area of trade union and 
labour movement organisation in a weakened and precarious position, without 
anchorage and a firm basis for ideological cohesion and unity. 

This is what the capitalist class know and intend. And this is what in fact is 
happening. 

At this very time when the miners, the printworkers, the teachers and the 
whole movement is most in need of communist leadership in the fight to defend 
jobs, wages, and Hving standards, we find communists being expelled from the 
Communist Party. Tom Durkin, Ken Gill, Derek Robinson, Mike Hicks, 
Tony Chater-the roll-call of expelled communists who have dedicated a life- 
time of service to the movement and who each continue to play a key role in the 
movement, is endless. 

Let us be absolutely clear on one point. To expel such communists at such a 
time is an act of sabotage in the face of the class enemy. It is to disarm the work- 
ing class at a crucial stage of class confrontation. It is in fact class treachery and 
class collaboration taken to its extreme extent. 

As such these actions by the Eurocommunists cannot and must not be a mat- 
ter of concern only for communists. They must be exposed and unreservedly 
condemned by every Left activist genuinely committed to the unity of the work- 
ing class in its struggle for freedom and for socialism. 

3. 

The resistance and fight back against Eurocommunism has begun. This mani- 
fested itself on the broadest level in the fight to save the Morning Star. 

Clearly, given the importance of the Morning Star as the only daily news- 
paper of the Left, its takeover was a top priority for the Eurocommunists and 
was therefore the first target of attack. 

Had they succeeded in capturing the Morning Star and turning it into a daily 
version of Marxism Today, the consequences for the whole movement would 
have been disastrous. A daily outpouring from the paper of reformist ideas and 
pessimistic analysis and advice would have greatly contributed to the aim of dis- 
orientating and fragmenting the movement. 

But the Eurocommunists did not succeed in their objective. At the 1985 
AGM of the PPPS the Eurocommunists were stopped dead in their tracks. 
Communists together with other Left activists in the labour and progessive 
movement united to inflict a heavy defeat on them. 

Unity on such a broad scale was possible because of the widespread under- 
standing of the role of the Morning Star in the service of the movement. That 
appreciation has been fully vindicated since the 1985 AGM. 
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The same magnificent support shown by the Morning Star for the miners in 
their year-long strike to defend pits and communities, continues to be shown for 
the teachers in their fight for decent pay and conditions, for the printworkers in 
their battle against mass redundancies, and for every section of the working 
population fighting for better conditions and living standards, for equality, for 
peace and for progress. 

Providing analysis and advice from a consistent Marxist and internationalist 
perspective, the Morning Star is the only daily paper which can mobilise work- 
ing people in struggle against monopoly capitalism on the basis of confidence 
and clarity. 

It is with justification that the Morning Star has been described as the 'eyes 
and nervous system' of the working class, its voice and its conscience. To the 
degree that that voice continues to be heard, and to the degree that the circula- 
tion of the Morning Star is expanded, to that degree can the prospects for unity 
be improved and determined action be extended in support of the policies of the 
AES and for socialism. 

4. 

Expanding the circulation of the Morning Star is a necessary condition for unity 
and clarity in the labour and progressive movement, but it is not sufficient. 
Something else is needed. What is needed is an organisation of trained cadres 
capable of providing political, ideological and organisational leadership on the 
ground, in the ranks of the movement. What is needed is a Communist Party. 
This brings us to the role of the Communist Campaign Group. 
Developing in response to the Eurocommunist attempts to liquidate the 
Communist Party, it was formed immediately after the victory over the Euro- 
communists at the 1985 June AGM of the PPPS with the aim of carrying the 
battle on to a higher, offensive phase. Its aim is to unite principled communists 
to defeat the Eurocommunists and restore the Communist Party to the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. 

This immediate aim has always been seen, and continues to be seen, as inex- 
tricably bound up with the wider aim of assisting the working class in its 
struggle for freedom from exploitation and for socialism. 

The Communist Campaign Group, as we said at the very outset of this pam- 
phlet, has absolute confidence in the ability of the working class and its allies 
not only to confront but to defeat monopoly capitalism. 

In reaffirming this confidence here, we should also point out that the CCG 
has no illusions whatsoever about the difficulties in the way of achieving this 
task. These difficulties are many and they are diverse. 

In the course of this pamphlet we have pointed out those enemies who openly 
want to break and dismember the trade unions and cripple the whole labour 
movement. We pointed out those posing as friends or allies who want to divert, 
tame or muzzle the movement. And we have pointed out those within the move- 
ment, who appear as part of the movement, who want to divide it, and tell it that 
it cannot win. 
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From all sides there is a conspiracy to prevent the movement from advancing 
and attaining its objectives. All manner of traps and snares, and all kinds of 
obstacles are placed in its path. 

But the conspiracy can be blown, and the obstacles overcome, if the labour 
movement refuses to be stampeded into a panic, and keeps to its course with 
calm, clear-headed and disciplined determination. 

The Communist Campaign Group, at this critical time, where everything is 
at stake, will do everything possible to work alongside other left cadres and 
activists to build up and consolidate that determination. 

In the trade unions this means working alongside other activists to exert maxi- 
mum pressure on the TUC to return to a position of defiance and non-co- 
operation with the Tory anti-union laws. 

These laws, with cash for ballots as the thin edge of the wedge, are designed 
not to serve but to shackle the unions. Whilst the Tories are in office, these laws 
must be totally and unreservedly resisted. And if a Labour government is 
elected, they must be unconditionally abolished. 

The CCG's position is that just as there can be no toleration of the Tory anti- 
union laws, equally there can be no toleration of any union that complies with 
these laws. 

To those in the TUC who continue to be held spell-bound by the right wing 
threat to split the union movement, let us say this. If the TUC retreats from its 
responsibility, and refrains from taking disciplinary action against scab unions, 
then the consequences for the movement will be far worse than any threatened 
split. 

Not only will there be real splits and divisions, but trade unions will cease to 
exist as we know them. They will cease to exist as organisations capable of pro- 
tecting the interests of their members. They will cease to function as effective 
instruments of class struggle. In their place there will be 'sweetheart', company 
unions. Unions serving not the workers, but the employers. 

It is trade unionism itself which is now on the line. Its defence is the absolute 
over-riding priority. There cannot and must not be any hesitation in taking 
whatever measures are necessary, no matter how difficult or painful, to estab- 
lish and secure that defence. 

Turning to the wider labour movement, the CCG will do its utmost to ensure 
that the key proposals of the Alternative Economic Strategy are once again 
incorporated in Labour's campaigning programme and election manifesto. 

In particular it will join with other progressive left activists, including those 
inside the Labour Party, in demanding that there is no return to any form of 
wage restraint, that re-nationalisation and extended nationalisation of key sec- 
tors of the economy are once again made a top priority, and that there is a firm 
re-affirmation of the commitment to withdraw Britain from the Common 
Market. 

The CCG knows that a Labour victory can be win on the basis of these poli- 
cies, and in fact will do everything to help win such a victory on these terms. 
At the same time however, the CCG will join with other progressives of the 
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left in maintaining maximum pressure on a future Labour government to carry 
out policies on behalf of the working class. 

If the threat of opposition and reprisal by big business and the multinationals 
is raised, as it will be raised, the CCG will press for the necessary state measures, 
democratically backed by the movement, to counter that threat. 

We must repeat and emphasise the point, that it is only through this combina- 
tion of state power with mass democratic backing and involvement, that the 
interests of all working people can be promoted at the expense of big business, 
and the way opened to socialism. 

Socialism, of course, is not the aim or intention of the SDP and the Liberals. 
All the talk of a possible electoral pact between them and the Labour Party is 
only intended to do one thing: to divert a labour movement and the Labour 
government it supports away from a programme for socialism, and towards a 
social democratic, reformist programme serving the interests of the capitalist 
class. 

For this reason, the CCG states here without any equivocation, that there 
cannot and must not be any alliance, of whatever kind, or on whatever terms, 
with the SDP and the Liberals. 

Finally, turning to the international context, the CCG will work together 
with all those left activists and progressives fighting to promote international 
solidarity with the working class of other capitalist countries, with the people of 
developing countries, and with the people of the socialist countries. 

It is the CCG's firm belief that if there is international solidarity and unity 
between the main forces for world progress, then the moribund system of imper- 
ialism, with its neo-colonialism and its apartheid, with all its forms of exploitation 
and suppression and its plans for arms build-up, war and destruction, can be 
defeated and the way opened up for the liberation of working people everywhere. 

The struggle for the liberation of the international working class and for 
socialism is the cause which motivates the Communist Campaign Group. This 
is the cause for which we shall fight. This is where we stand. 
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